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‘THE TOMBS OF THE POPES 


To the student of history nothing is more 
charming, more helpful, than to give form 
to her past by the contemplation of her monu- 
ments. History herself becomes thereby a 
living portrait. In our day she begins to 
tower high above other sciences, and at 
the same time to present new features. Her 
documents, never before investigated with a 
like zeal, and descriptions of her surround- 
ings and monuments faithfully delineated, 
form a new era in the cultivation of know- 
ledge. Insuch a light, this work on the Tombs 
of the Roman Popes, ought to be considered 
as an historical study. 

Its plan suggested itself to me in S. Peter's 
several years ago, when the representation 
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of Paul III, (Farnese) on his own monu- 
ment struck me forcibly; and as I contem- 
plated the many sculptured effigies, that 
with outstretched hands are seated around 
upon those other sarcophagi, like a senate 
of gods or guardians of the church, it seem- 
ed to me a very profitable undertaking to 
seek out everywhere the scattered tombs of 
the Popes; and with their aid to portray, as 
it were in relief, the history of the Papacy. 

I devoted many hours to the study of this 
peculiar, yet entirely Roman art; for in 
Rome more than any other city of the world, 
does investigation lead one in the foot-prints 
of Death. And in no other place on earth is 
the human mind so overpowered by the 
spirit of melancholy, as at the feet of Rome 
the eternal, lying beautiful and sorrowful 
beneath the ruins of centuries, the maimed 
Nemesis of history; the scroll still in her 
hand on which the destinies of nations are 
written. Such hours of depression I have 
utilized for my work: sesking to free myself 
from the influences of the dead by bringing 
to them this my offering. 


I. 


The time must come, when the monuments, 
of the Popes will have become of the same 
importance as the busts and statues of the 
Roman Emperors at the present day. Then 
there will be no more Popes. Religion 
will have shaped herself into some new, to 
» us wholly unknown, form; and doubtless 
the ancient Papacy will seem to another 
order of men, a far grander creation than 
it does to the living of this era. 

Is not the greatest social system repre- 
sented in it, an all-embracing organizaiion, 
a democracy peneirating every member of 
the boundless body politic; a sternly regu- 
lated aristocracy; an heirless absolutism 
resting in its turn upon a democratic basis? 
In the immeasurable spiritual circle which 
girdles heaven and earth, distributing and 
ruling at once with a policy and imagination 
it makes one giddy to think of, the Pope has 
placed himself, usually a feeble grey-headed 
old man, as the central point. The lightnings 
of heaven are given into a trembling hand. 
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Surely after countless years, these old men 
of St. Peter's will be looked upon as won- 
drous beings of the past. Some few of their 
monuments may still survive, particularly 
those of bronze; and pausing before the 
effigies of these aged men in their grave 
sovereign majesty, crowned with the tiara; 
their solemn draperies enfolding them; their 
gloomy or mild, their fanatic or benevolent 
faces and long beards, their hands uprais- 
ed in blessing. or cursing; — the man of 
the future will pause and cry aloud: “ These 
were Popes, spiritual chiefs and rulers of 
their world! How grim and how dark must 
that world have been!” 

It was — and yet was not. Youth and light 
as well as hoariness and gloom radiated 
from those old men, some of them had 
fresher hearts than many a King prematurely 
grey. Yet he who in St. Peter's pauses to 
look upon those priestly forms, cannot es- 
cape a feeling of amazement as he realizes 
thé power, tbat generations of men with one 
consent recognized in them, through ever suc- 
ceeding centuries,and in unbroken succession. 
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Not enough that weak and unarmed as 
they were, they had the might to overthrow 
warrior princes, to set them aside, to 
dethrone them when offended; that they 
commanded kings to' stand barefoot in the 
penitents garb at their gates; or when 
friendly, suffered them to serve at their 
tables, or to hold the stirrups of their palfries! 

They rose from commonplace obscurity; 
they were not like kings, born in the purple, — 
very many ofthe Popes were born in poverty 
and low estate; yet hereditary emperors 
kissed their feet, and called themselves 
vassals of their grace. 

Yesterday unknown and unheeded, today 
they hold the reins of the world's history, 
and decide the course of the nations' destin- 
ies. In the cowl of the mendicant or the 
hermit, they ascended the throne of the 
earth, and the people were in no wise aston- 
ished thereat. Neither family nor nationality 
decided the question; whether they were 
Greeks or Syrians, Germans or Spaniards, 
French, English, or Italians, was scarcely 
known; for all nations obeyed them. And 
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even as they had come to the throne un- 
suspecting their vocation, so did they des- 
cend from it, ignorant into whose hands the 
mood of the moment might place their staff. 
In the hour of death not one of them knew 
his successor; and yet their elective kingdom, 
the most accidental in the world, was as 
immutable as divine necessity. 

That which they pronounced was a law 
to the world. With one word they imposed 
despair and the stillness of death upon whole 
nations, and spread the desolation of a grave- 
yard over the land. 

They could declare war and peace; found 
and destroy kingdoms. 

They gave away lands and seas not yet 
theirs; they who possessed nothing, divided 
eoasts yet to be discovered among princes, 
as if this planet were their own peculiar 

property. The stroke of their pen through 
the map of the world was a boundary line 
for peoples and kings. 

Human thought they commanded to stand 
still, or allowed it only so much activity as 
seemed good to them. Knowledge was 
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sparingly meted out to it; freedom more 
sparingly; and they prevented its too rapid 
development by the artificial barriers of a 
poetical secret — by Love and Fear. With 
all three chains they wound mankind about, 
who kissed their rod. 

They were lords of the world's soul. 

Their power, immaterial and weaponless, 
consisted only in Faith and superstition. 
They ruled in the spiritual kingdom with the 
magic wand of imagination. 

They expelled from the earthly as from 
the heavenly Paradise. They hurled men's 
souls into the abyss of hell, and drew them 
out of it; they penetrated the most distant future 
and summoned back the past. 

They had the power to loose and to bind. 
They pronounced men holy; with their word 
they placed them among the saints of heaven 
and allowed them to work miracles. They 
were judges of the quick and of the dead. 
Their whole being was mystical; their whole 
realm, so real, and so powerful a poem, un- 
iting earth aad heaven. From whence sprang 
this enigmatical power of a weak mortal man, 
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which never before had appeared in history 
and never would appear again! 

It had its root in Monotheism, and in the 
theocracy of Christianity, which comprehend- 
ed the human race as one sole Divine Republic. 
The Pope, took his place as the central point 
of it. As head of the universal Church which 
should embrace all races and peoples in 
God's one family, the Christian nations rever- 
ed in him the salvation-bestowing Father of 
mankind. He considered the organization of the 
universal community in reference to himselt; 
like body and members to the one directing 
spirit. And vet more, he extended the harmo- 
ny of the common life which he drew to- 
gether as ruler in the Church, to the whole 
Universe. He encompassed the earth with 
heaven, so that unity spread itself out into 
the immeasurable circle of eternity. He 
.made himself the image of God upon earth. 
Is not therefore the political world-wide 
monarchy of Rome, which we regard as a 
unique fact in history, a poor idea in compa- 
rison with the conception which the Roman 
Pontiff had of himself? 
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But his great Mission seems accomplished: 
his power has long been decaying. The old 
ideal of the Catholic universe was destroyed 
by the Reformation; and amid the catastrophes 
of the present, which have deprived the Pa- 
paey of the politieal foundations of its rule 
it can only be called a ruin, in proporüon to 
its former greatness. Let us now, before the 
sepulehral monuments of the Popes, recall 
ihe ehequered epochs of their history. 

The reader who takes this book in his 
hand will regard it somewhat zs a Via Ap- 
pia of the Papacy, stretching along through 
centuries down to our very latest times. On 
either side he will behold monuments of the 
Popes, like those of the ancient Romans on 
the aforesaid Way. | 

Many have disappeared; others have come 
down to us in ruins only; many are still 
before us in their full glory and magnificence. 

Here however, prevailed in course of time, 
a monumental principle far different from 
that of the ancient Romans. With the latter 
it remained architectural; with the Christians 
it became sculptural. The Roman empe- 
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rors built themselves Mausoleums in which 
their cinerary urns were buried deep. The 
Roman Pontiffs were also for a long time : 
buried in sarcophagi bearing inscriptions. 
But later, as Art. revived out of barbarism, 
their portraits were delineated upon their 
tombs. They wished to be immortalized in 
their full personality, and continue, at least 
through their marble presence, to influence 
the church after death. Many of them were ` 
received, as an abiding power, into the ritual 
of the Church. 

It is to this principle of preserving the 
visible forms of the Popes for their own 
glorification, and the edification of the faith- 
ful, that we are indebted for the series of 
monumental figures which have been hand- 
ed down to us. Taken in all, they are not 
very many. Of the two hundred and sixty 
five Popes enumerated in Novaes’ and 
Artand's complete catalogue, there are ac- 
cording to William de Bury, scarcely more 
than sixty-five monuments in Rome; and 
about twenty scattered through other cities 
cf Italy, viz; Perugia, Viterbo, Florence, and 
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Naples, Arezzo, Pisa, Verona and Salerno, 
Ferrara and Bologna, Recanati, Aquila, and 
the cloisters of Monte-Cassino. The Avignon 
Popes moreover, have their tombs in France ; 
and in Germany the city of Bamberg alone 
contains the historical marvel of a Papal 
monument. 

In Rome itself where most of the Popes 
found their graves, and where in St Peter's 
alone, more than one hundred and fifty Popes 
must have been buried, a great number of mo- 
numents were destroyed by the rebuilding of 
the Vatican, and Lateran Basilicas from the 
foundations, so that of the oldest monuments 
nothing has come down io us save a few 
inseriptions recorded in books. Only in the 
fourteenth century or rather with the return of 
the Popes from Avignon, do the monuments 
begin to range themselves in almost uninter- 
rupted suecession up to our own time. In 
two ways they present lo the beholder a 
continuous history in a bodily presence; the 
history of the Papacy to which they belong — 
the history of Art which created them. The 
annals of the Popes tell us, that the first 
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Bishops of Rome were buried in the Vatican 
grottoes, near the traditional tomb of St Peter. 
This custom prevailed with few exceptions, 
until the beginning of the 3rd century, when 
they began to bury the Bishops of Rome in 
the Catacombs or cemeteries outside the gates. 
There were twenty-six of these along the 
Consular roads. As the holiest, was held the 
Catacomb of Calixtus on the Appian Way, 
which grew out of the family burying place 
of the distinguished Ceecilii. From A. D. 197. 
Zephirinus and Calixtus established the papal 
crypt there. In course of time other situa- 
tions were chosen; in the third, fourth, and 
fifth centuries, Bishops were buried in the . 
Catacombs of Priscilla, Calepodius, Praetex- 
tatus, Balbina, Domitilla, and elsewhere. In 
the year 335, Pope Sylvester, in whose time 
Constantine the Greut had established Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the Empire, was 
buried in the catacombs of Priscilla. 

After the middle of the 5th century the 
Vatican catacombs were preferred to all 
others; for there it was said the Apostle Peter 
had suffered martyrdom in the Circus of 
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Nero, and when the Vatican Basilica had 
been built by the Emperor Constantine, the 
body ilself of the Prince of the Apostles, en- 
closed in a bronze sarcopbagus, was placed 
there. From that time forth the Vatican, a 
spot so revered for its martyrs, was esteem- 
ed the holiest place of burial in Christian 
Rome. And not only were Bishops interred 
in the portico or Paradise, but also great 
men of Rome, Consuls, Prefects, wealthy 

Patrician families, and even Emperors. | 

Honorius was the first Christian Emperor 
who was buried there. 

This tomb of a Ceesar so humbly placed 
among the monuments of Bishops in the 
Vestibule of a Christian church, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Hadrian s Mausoleum, 
then standing in its unscathed magnificence, 
proved how decisive was the victory which 
Christianity had won over the ancient reli- 
gion. Both the wives of Honorius were also 
laid in the vicinity of St Peter; Maria, and 
Thermantia, the daughters of the great Sti- 
licho. Maria's tomb, after the lapse of more 
than.& thousand years, was aecidentally dis- 
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covered on the pulling down of the chapel of 
St. Petronilla, for the new fabric of St Peter's. 
And the earth gave back its dead, which 
seemed like unto a: dream-picture of Rome's 
great past, moving men's hearts with tragic 

pathos. Stilicho's daughter, that young maiden | 
of whose marriage festival Ciaudianus. the 
last heathen poet of Rome, has sung, lay in 
a marble coffin within a vault of brickwork; 
her remains were wrapped in a garment 
woven out of fine gold threads; a golden 
veil covered her head and face, and beside 
her were the costliest precious stones, pearls 
and gems, and many golden trinkets of most 
exquisite workmanship. Perhaps these may 
have been a part of her nuptial ornaments 
and laid with the Empress in her tomb. (1) 


(1) Claudianus de Nuptiis Honorii et Mario a 
good poem, by a heathen to a Christian imperial 
bride, and (Maria is a singular name for a Roman 
empress), — from a heathen point of view, Verse 
13 runs: 

tam munera nuptie 

Preparat ; et pulchros Maric sed luce minores 

Eligit ornatus: quidquid venerabilis oirm 

Livia, divorumque nurus gessere superba. 
Maria was related to Honorius ; for her mother Serena 
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When this costly and remarkable treasure 
was brought to the Pope, (it was Paul IH,— 
Farnese) he laughed, rejoicing at such an 
unexpected subsidy to his edifice. and or-: 
dered the golden works of art to be melted 
down. They yielded not less than forty pounds 
of fine gold. So devoid of intelligence, and 
withal so miserably covetous was that period; 
and yet every smallest bone of a martyr 
was carefully gathered up; and every frag- 
ment of the bottles into which their blood had 
been dropped, was reverentially placed in a 
consecrated place. 

Finally the other and last of Rome's Em- 
perors who found a grave in the Paradise 
of the Vatican, was the nephew of Honorius, 
. Valentinian III, son of Placida, and husband — 
of that same Eudoxia, who, three months after 
his murder by the Vandals, was carried 


was the niece of Theodosius, daughter of his brother, 
also called Honorius. The young emperor was 14 
years of age when he married Maria; and after her 
death, ten years later, he took to wife her sister 
Thermantia. At the end of his epithalamium Claudian 
sees also with prophetic eye Thermantia's destiny : 
Aurea sic videat similes Thermantia tedas. 
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captive to Africa. In later centuries we shall 
find in thé same atrium the tombs of three 
Anglo-Saxon kings, and the monument of a 
‘German Emperor. 

Thus the Popes, from the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, in common with laymen, were buried 
in that hall of St. Peter's, which on that very 
account was called the Portico of the Popes.(1) _ 

Many of them at first were buried in the 
underground grottoes of the Valican beside 
the Aposile, while their monuments were 
erected in the atrium, or Paradise of the 
Church.For in those early centuries they were 
still modest about placing monuments within 
tlre Basilica itself. It did not seem compatible 
with the sanctity of the temple within which 
so many martyrs had been buried. Only in| 
. the Vestibule, and as it were at tlie gates of 
heaven, might the dead encamp. Thus it fell 
that as late as the seventh century, the atrium 
of the old church of St. Peter's was filled 


(1) There, was also buried the Sicilian Helpis, first 
wife of Boetius. Her beautiful epitaph in distiche 
has been preserved to us; perhaps the unfortunate 
philosopher coinposed it himself. 
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with Papal monumenis. No one of these has 
been preserved to us, but we may judge 
from the tombs in the catacombs that they 
consisted either of simple gravestones, or of 
sarcophagi with sculpturings. The idea of 
personal representation had not yet gained 
ground. Inscriptions in simple prose, or Latin 
distichs proclaimed the fame of the de- 
-` parted. (1) | 


II. 


There is no monument of a Pope in the 
5th century, when the empire collapsed in 
ruins. The Bishops of Rome at that time 
possessed only the sacerdotal power; but it 


(1) Although the epitaph of Celestine, (422-432), is - 
counted the most ancient inscription to a Pope's 
memory, I have preferred beginning the series with the 
sixth century, because the earlier do not appear to me 
quite so certain. These epitaphs are scattered though 
mauy works: in Gruter, Baronius, Galletti, Ciaconius, 
Papebroch.Torrigius,Giacobbi, Roma Subterranea, etc. 

For the Vatican Grottoes, or crypt,.the principal 
work is Dionysias, and ZEmilianus Sarti, Appendix ad 
Philippi Lauréntii Dionysii opus de Vaticanis cryptis, 
Rome 1840, where the oldest inscriptions according 
to the Vatican Codex, and the writings of Petrus 
Mallius upon the Basilica of St. Peter, are given in 
good order. 
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was just the fall of the empire, and the in- 
creasing misery of the Italian provinces, 
which served to increase their moral force. 

Leo I, was the greatest pope of that century, 
(440-461) the founder of the Primacy of the 
Roman Bishops, — saviour of Rome as 
ambassador to terrible Attila, and also the 
protector of the city during the Vandalic sack, 
under Genseric. His monument first stood in 
the vestibule of St. Peter's. It was removed 
from thence in 668, and a new monument 
was erected to the revered pope in the inter- 
ior of the Basilica. Thus, Leo the Great, was 
the first Pope to whom such a distinction 
was granted. This monument perished with 
the old church. Clement XI, in 1715, dedicat- 
ed an altar to Leo the Great, in the Chapel 
ol the Madonna della Colonna, above which 
is Algardií's celebrated relief, representing 
St. Peter and St. Paul driving away Attila 
before Leo. This legend was also painted 
by Raphael in the stanza of Heliodorus. 
Neither is there any monument of a Pope 
during the Gothic rule in Italy and Rome 
under Theadoric, nor later, while the de- 
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solating war with the Byzantine emperor 
was raging. The popes of this Gothic period 
were buried, as before, in the portico (or 
Paradise) of St. Peter's. 

Amongst them was the Roman Pelagius I. 
(555-560), contemporary of Belisarius and 
Narses. The inscription on his tomb has 
been preserved. 


Inscription on the tomb of Pelagius I. 
——$:2—— 


Ey this grave enclose forever only the 
earthly body, 

Of his merits none can rob the saintly one 
here. 

Joyful in the ethereal light he now dwells in 
the citadel of Heaven 

Yet lives upon Earth continually in his most 
pious works. 

Sure to arise at the Judgment, and range 
himself on the right, 

Swift by the angelic hand climbs he to | 
Heaven above, 
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May the Church of the Lord recount of his 
virtues the infinite number, 

And future races of men have the sirength to 

sustain them. 

Of Apostolic belief a shield, dogmas most 
venerable 

Did he interpret, as determined by Fathers of 
fame. 

Schismatics also with the strengthening word 
did he heal, 


Till the softened heart the Faith firmly em- 
braced. 


According to his holy office did he consecrate 
many as Priests, 

But never polluted his hand with contempt- 
ible gain. 

Swift to rescue in neéd, of war's slaves a 
willing ransomer, 

He never refused of his own to the suffering 
poor. 

A lordly dispenser of fortune, yet sorrow so 
pierced his heart 

That the sigh of the stranger seemed his 
own sighing to be. 

: Here resis the Pope Pelagius who reigned of 

Years four, 


3o 
Of Months len, of Days eighteen, entombed. 
on the fourth of March. 


Now followed times of terror, when Rome, 
given over to its fate by the Byzantine Em- 
perors, incessantly besieged by the Lombards, 
began to be depopulated and desolate. Then 
the popes were the only protectors and 
preservers ofthe city. And they ruled her 
as a Republic in atime whose almost utter 
darkness continually attracts investigation. 
Never have the Roman bishops been greater; 
nor has Rome ever had so much to be 
grateful to them for, as during those obscure 
centuries when the old imperial city sank 
into utter ruin, materially and morally. 

The most remarkable character among 
them, and of immortal renown, was Gregory 
the Great, (590-604), a Roman of the famous 
Patrician family of Anicii. During the Lombard 
Oppression he saved Rome, and raised the 

papacy to the supreme moral power of the 
West. A Church bears his name in the Rome 
of to-day ; it is St. Gregory, on the “ Clivus 
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Scauri," near the Colosseum, where this 
Pope foundeJ a convent in honour of the 
Apostle Andrew. 

He was buried in the vestibule of St. Peter's; 
afterwards in 725, his remains were removed to 
the interior of the Basilica, where Gregory IV, 
erecied an altar to him; nothing however 
remains of it, and even that marble image in 
the present crypt does not belong to the old 
tomb, but once served as an embellishment 
of the Ciborium of Innocent VIII. But the 
inscription has been treasured up for us in 
Bede, and other authors. 


Epitaph of Gregory the Great. 


IE xm. AI 


Oh! Earth receive once again, what dust of 
dust from thee took, 

Which thou one day to the quickening God 
wilt give back. 

To the stars the spirit soars upward, death 
hurteth him not, 
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Who himself to another existence has made 
the path smooth. 

In this place the grave encloses the bones 
of the Pope most august, 

But in his numberless deeds doth he 
chiefly continue to live. 

Victorious, controlled he hunger with bread, 
and the frost with raiment. 

Behind the shield of scripture he protected 
souls from the foe. 

Always he confirmed in act that which by 

| speech he had taught. 

That he an example might be he spake with 
mystical words. 

England did he convert with pitying love 
unto Christ. 

New provinces did he conquer to unite to 
the Kingdom of God. 

These thine endeavours, oh Priest! and these 
thy cares and thy toils, 

As the fruit of the flock thou abundantly 

| offeredst the Lord. 

Consul of God, wilt thou enjoy now the 
fulness of triumph. 

For thine unending labour and action now 
meet their reward. 
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Here reposes Pope Gregory First, who 
reigned 

Of Years thirteen, of Months six, and 
days ten. 


The barbarism which over-ran Rome, so 
that learning and art were extinguished, and 
the marble cily of Augustus and Trajan 
ruined, coutinued a long time after Gregory I. 
Nothing reminds the traveller of their mon- 
uments, save here and there one of those 
gloomy strangely expressive mosaics in some 
Roman Churches. Iam speaking of the end 
of the. 7th, and of the 8th centuries, when 
pilgrims from the North s'reamed towards 
Rome to receive the rite of baptism at the 
tomb of the Apostle, Kings of England. 
. whither Gregory the Great had dispatched 
the first missionaries, offered up their crowns 
and their long hair there, to the Holy Peter; 
and upon tlie steps of the Vatican received, as 
their highest reward the white gown of a 
novice. Cedwalla king of the West-Saxons, 
and Ossa king of the East-Saxons, as also 
king Conrad, all found their graves in the 
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Atrium of the Basilica near to those of the 
Popes. (1) 

We have seen how, in the 7th century. 
the idea grew up of removing the monu- 
ments of the most saintly of the Popes from 
the Vestibule to the interior of St. Peter's 
itself. Then, that pious awe of earlier times 
had disappeared, the dead penetrated into 
the sanctuary and they themselves also be- 
came. objects of religious veneration; the 
epoch of the adoration of relics, and of the 
worship of saints who had not suffered 
martyrdom, had even then already begun. - 
Above the remains of venerated Popes, altars 
now began to be erected, and their suecess- 
ors had places near them. 

Still however through the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
centuries, thé Atrium of St. Peter's was the 
general papal buryinz ground. All the Popes 
of the 7th century were laid there, with the 
sole exception of the unfortunate Martin I. 


(1) The pompous exaggerated epitaph upon Cedwalla 
King of Wessex, who died in Rome in 689, is to be 
found in Bede, aad Baronius. 
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(649-653) who died an exile in the Crimea. 

His remains were brought after many 
years to Rome, and placed in the churoh 
of San Martino ai Monti. To a Pope of 
the same century, Boniface IV. (608-615), 
belongs the inscrip!ion in the crypt, saved, 
with several others, out of old St. Peter's. 
But it is not of his own period, having been 
placed over him by Gregory IV, and 
afterwards renewed by Boniface VIII. It is 
in Leonine verses, and most’ remarkable 
because it states that Boniface IV, received 
the Pantheon as a gift from the Emperor 
Phocas, exorcised all the demons out of it, 
and consecrated it to all the Saints. 

In the 7th century, Rome and the Pope 
were enslaved by the Greek Emperor, 
whose Exarch at Ravenna ruled all the 
Italian provinces not conquered by the Lom- 
bards, The Church first began to free herself 
from the Byzantine yoke under the sécond and 
third Gregories, (715-741), in consequence 
of the strife about images. The dogmatic 
struggle with the Greek iconoclasts became 
a national Italian revolution out of whick the 
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Popes issued as masters of Rome, and of the 
States of the Church. They called in the 
Franks; willingly accepting as a condition 
the setting aside of ihe legitimate Meroving- 
ian dynasty, and acknowledging the line of 
Pepin on their throne. Their reward was 
the annihilation o? the Lombard kingdom in 
Italy by Pepin and Charles, the desiruction 
of the Byzantine Exarchate, and the donation 
of a temporal state. Neither the tombs of 
these two Gregories (II, and III), nor that of 
Pope Zachariah (741-752) who anointed the 
usurper Pepin; nor yet that of Stephen II. 
(752-757) who had begun the struggle with 
Byzantium, and who had first received the 
States of the Church, have been preserved. 
All these Popes were buried in the Vatican. 

Near the altar of Leo J, in the interior of 
the Basilica was interred the celebrated 
Hadrian I, (772-795) the friend of Charlemagne, 
the wise Pope who under the protection of 
the powerful king of the Franks, ruled and 
held fast the newly acquired states of the 
Church, and was at the same time a bene- 
factor and restorer of the city of Rome. 
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Charlemagne himself composed his Epitaph. 
It is one of the most remarkable memorials 
of the Papacy, a monument of Hadrian's 
alliance with the great monarch, just before 
he renewal of the Empire. The inscription 
remains to this day. 

Through Alcuin, Charlemagne caused the 
affecting epitaph to his friend to be placed 
on a slab of black marble where it can still 
be deciphered in the Vestibule of the present 
Church of St. Peter. 


Epitaph to Hadrian I, 


XL ue. 


The glory of Rome,the father of the Church 
in writings immortal, 

Adrian the Pope resis —the holy one — here. 

God was his life, love his law, and to him 
Christ was Glory; 

As Apostolic shepherd ever unto good swiftly 
ready; 

Noble of race, sprung from a line lordly of 
forefathers, 
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He was by his own many virtues, more truly 
ennobled. 


Ever of benevolent heart, as Priest he took 
thought to adorn 


Always, in every place, the sanctified house of 
the Lord. 


Richly filled he the churches with gifts, with | 
instruction of Holy writ 


The people, and taught all the way unto 
Heaven. 


To the poor a generous dispenser was he, 
and none more beneficent. 

For his faithful subjects oft watched he in 
holy prayer. 

Pride of the State of the World, of earning 
and treasures and walls. 

de raised up strongholds, to thee, O thou 

glorious Rome. 

Jeath never conquered him, Christ Himself 
alone overcame him, 

Vho to him, of a better existence opened 
wide the heavenly door. 

his poem, I, Carl have writ down, bewailing 
thee Father, 

chou Father both sweetest contentment, and 
sorrow everlasting to me. 
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Be thou mindful of me, for I follow thee 
ever in spirit, — 

Where thou reignest with Christ in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Thee, people and clergy have loved with 

j the love of the heart. 

Thou, excellent priest wert truly the love of 
the world. | 

Meritorius oné, together I couple our names 
and our titles. 

Adrian and Carl, thou thyself King and Father. 

When thou readest these verses, oh! pray 
thou this pious prayer 

« Both in thy favour receive, O God most 
compassionate. » 

Gently now slumbers, O good one! thy body 
of earth in the grave. 

Glad, with the saints of the Lord, wanders 
most blessed thy spirit. 

When in thy ears sounds one day the last 
trump, 

Then with Peter to the face of thy God thou 
ascendest. 

Yes! I know it, thou shall hear that voice 
sublime of the Judge — 
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Enter now to the joy of thy Lord. 

- Then,most glorious Father, remember I pray 
thee thy son. 

Say, the son with the father would fain to- 
gether that heaven unite, 

Hasten, O blessed father, to the heavenly 
kingdom of Christ. 

Then descend thou in prayers a help to thy 
people. 

So long as the sun shines down from the 
fiery pole 

Shall thy fame, holy father, abide in this world. 

Adrian the Pope, of memory blessed, reigned of 

Years twenty three, months ten, and days 
seventeen. 

On the twentyfifth of December he died. 


III. 


The boundless ambition of the Roman 
Bishops, who, from the 8th century regarded 
all Italy as a possible state of the Church, 
invented, just at the time of their alliance 
with Pepin, the monstrous assertion of the 
“ Donation of Constantine." But i was not 
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this Roman Emperor, who from political 
motives made Christianity the state religion, 
but Charlemagne, who, after Pepin, was the 
actual founder of the Pope’s Temporal 
Power. Dante might. more justly have di- 
rected against him, instead of Constantine, 
his famous complaint: 

« Ahi Costantino, di quanto mal fu madre, 

a Non la tua conversione, ma quella dote 

« Che da te prese il primo ricco padre. » 

In 800, Charlemagne was crowned Emperor 
by Pope Leo III, and was couseanonty the 
successor of Constantine. 

No monument remains to us in Rome of 
this remarkable period, the revival of the 
Roman empire, which occupies so important 
a chapter in the history of mankind. The 
tomb of Leo III, who crowned Charlemagne 
is no longer to be found. This pope was in 
later times together with Leo I, II, and IV, 
in one gravo in the Vatican. Even the cele- 
brated mosaie picture in the tribune of the 
Triclinium, or dining hall, which Leo III, 
built in the Lateran, is only handed down to 
us in the modern copy to be seen in that 
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open air apse of the santa sanctorum near 
the Basilica. It represents Christ, of colossal 
size, surrounded by the Apostles. On either 
side of the central group Christ is again 
represented; on the one hand giving the 
keys to Peter; on the other consigning the 
Labarum to Constantine. Again, Peter is there 
seen lowering from his throne the stole to 
Pope Leo III, and the Labarum to Charle- 
magne. The old inscription runs: 


Beati Petrus Dono 
Vita Leoni PPe Bicto. 
Ria Carulo Regi dono. 

Several monuments in mosaic remain of 
Paschal I. (817-824). From him are dated 
the three mosaics in the several churches 
of Santa Prassede, Santa Cecilia, and Santa 
Maria in Domenica, on the Coelian. That Pope 
built up anew these three churches, adorned 
them with mosaics, in all of which he had 
himself represented. His portraits (the entire 
figure, carrying a building in his hand) agree 
one with another in all the mosaics, and 
therefore give us his undoubted likeness — 
a rare thing in the portraits of the earlier 
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Popes, which, as is well known adorn the 
frieze of *St, Paul's without the walls," in 
uninterrupted succession, and have not been 
considered more arbitrary than the typical 
heads of Peter and Paul, and of so many 
other saints of the Church. 

The monuments in St. Peter's now increas- 
ed. The Atrium was lined with them; and 
they had found their way into the interior. 

There indeéd they stood without order 
against the sides of the nave; until Pius H. 
(Piccolomini) had the scattered tombs placed 
against the side walls of the Basilica. But of 
all those which it contained before the build- 
ing was restored by Julius IT, none now re- 
main save some tombs of the 15th century. 
The all precipitating haste of this Pope did 
not spare even the papal monuments, in 
taking down the old church. Of some how- 
ever that had formerly adorned the Atrium 
or the nave, the fragments at least were 
transfered to the crypt below the Church; 
and stone sarcophagi are still to be seen 
there, together with some inscriptions of the 
earliest period of the middle ages. 
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The sarcophagi are simple and unosienta- 
tious, huge four-cornered chests of stone, 
often without any sculpture on the sides. On 
the top lies the stone image of the Pope in 
the stern attitude of death, not of sleep, as it 
later became usual to represent monumental 
effigies. He wears the tiara upon his head, 
which reposes upon a cushion, and is cloth- 
ed in the stole aud chasuble; his hands en- 
cased in gloves, are always crossed upon : 
the breast, the right above the left. In the 
centre of the back of the glove a jewel is 
seen, and on the finger is the papal ring. 
The Pope is here in no wise distinguished 
by the beauty or costliness of the sarcophagus 
especially during that period in which art 
was totally degraded, and a sarcophagus 
could no longer be created ]ike that of Junius 
Bassus. On this account therefore, antique 
Christian sarcophagi with ornamentations 
were chosen as tombs for the Popes. The 
poverty of sculpture of their own overcame, 
even early in the middle ages, the scruples 
about appropriating really antique heathen 
sarcophagi as coffins for the Popes, which it 
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was perhaps not more difficult to do, than 
to change heathen curule chairs into episcopal 
thrones. 

Thus in such coffins the.dead Popes were 
put away in the crypt, butin St Peter's itself 
monuments were raised to their memory. 
Fragments of them are yet to be found 
scattered about in the underground church, 
or built into the walls. The loss of these old 
monuments is greatly to be deplored. Thus 
we have none ofthe ninth and tenth centur- 
ies, the period of the greatest barbarism in 
Romé, and in Italy generally, wherein the 
history of the Popes astounds us by its rude 
wildness. 

Let us remember that time during which 
the Dukes of Tusculum tyranized over Rome, 
and recall forms such as those of Marozia, 
and Theodora, who set up and deposed 
Popes. : 

This was also the time of Crescentius, 
when the Castle of St Angelo, a tomb, a 
prison, or a fortress, begins its woeful his- 
tory. No building in the world, one may 
venture (o assert without exaggeration, has 
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been the scene of such tragic and important 
events, except the Vatican. Both, in constant 
reciprocal connection rise within sight of 
each other, as most remarkable monuments 
of the Christan centuries. These times were 
also those of the three famous German 
Othos, who so closely allied the history of 
Italy with that of Germany. 

Of them Rome has preserved a monument, 
the tomb of the Emperor Otho II, who died 
there Dec. 983, a youth whose memory was 
honoured in the legends of the middle ages 
as well as in history:— brave, knightly and 
unfortunate, the precursor of Conradin the 
Swabian. It was meet that his tomb should 
be in Rome, which he had hoped to make 
the capital of his kingdom, and once more 
of the whole worid. He was buried in the 
Paradise ofSt. Peter's. Until the 20th Oct. 1699, 
his remains lay there undisturbed, but when 
Paul V, destroyed the Paradise for the 
erection of the new facade. the imperial 
coffin was broken open, and Otho's skeleton 
was found therein; small and of delicate 
structure, so that it was pronounced of him 
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that he must have been short of stature; his 
skull was also very small. The sarcophagus 
had previously belonged to some old Roman, 
for it was adorned with the busts of a Consul 
and his wife; the cover however, of magni- 
ficent porphyry, was taken from the Castle 
of St. Angelo, and as it is said, from the 
sarcophagus of the Emperor Hadrian. 

The remains of Otho were removed from 
this marble coffin, the sarcophagus was 
transferred to.the courtyard of the Quirinal 
Palace, and converted into the basin of a 
fountain, the cover was taken to St. Peter's 
where it still serves as a baptismal font, and 
where the beholder may muse upon so 
singular, and yet so innocent a transmutation. 
The tears of the beautiful and spirited 
Theophania, the wife of Otho, dropped upon 
this porphyry; she who from the luxurious 
Byzantium was transplanted to the then un- 
civilized Germany, and so early buried her 
young husband in Rome. | 

In the crypt of the Vatican Basilica is still 
to be seen a vault of masonry overlaid with 
stucco, beneath which are preserved the 
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remains of that Emperor; a picture in mosaic 
has been let into the wall representing Christ 
upon the throne between the Aposiles Peter 
and Paul, in the act of blessing, the very 
same which originally decorated Otho's tomb. 
in St Peter's. In this mosaic Peter does not 
hold two keys in his hand as is usually 
seen, but three: an ancient and rare concep- 
tion, which seems to be in harmony with the 
idea of the three kingdoms, and the threefold 
crown, and may signify the power to loose 
and bindin Heaven, on Earth, and in Purgatory. 

Not far from Otho's grave we find inthe erypt, 
the sarcophagus of the first German Pope, 
Gregory V, (Bruno, 996-999) whom Otho IIT, 
had placed on St. Peter's chair. The monu- 
ment of this active and powerful man has 
also disappeared. With him closes that earlier 
barbaric age, and begins the time of Gre- 
gory VII's reforms. Accident has preserved 
to us his coffin and the original inscription. 
Its old character in the rude Latin recalls to 
us the history of those days. To Germany 
they were glorious, but to Rome most sor- 
rowful, for on the 29th of April, 998, the 
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Castle of St. Angelo fell into the hands of the 
young Emperor, and with it, Crescentius, the 
forerunner of Arnold of Brescia, and Cola 
di Rienzi. This bold Roman, sprung from a 
noble Latin race, was the first of the long 
series of patriots who attempted to free their 
native city from the yoke of the Pope, and 
the German Emperor. He had driven Gre- 
gory V, out of Rome, but Otho HI, brought 
him back, took the Castle of St. Angelo, and 
according to all Italian chronicles, breaking 
his promise of safe conduct to Crescentius, 
had him beheaded in the fortress, and order- 
ed the body to be precipitated froin the bat- 
tlements. (1) 


(1) Crescentius was buried in St. Pancrazio, and on 
his tomb the sorrowing Romans. placed the following 
inscription. 


Vermis homo, putredo, cinis, laquearia quaeris: 
His aptandus cris sed brevibus gvaris 

Qui tenuit totam feliciter ordine Romam, 

Hi: latebris tegitur paripes et exigimus. 
Pulcher in a:pectus dominus Crescentius et dux 
Inclyta progenies quem peperit sobolem. 
Tempore sub eujus valuit Tiberinaque tellus, 
Jus ad Apostolici valde quieta stetit. 

Nam fortuna suos convertit lusibus annos 

Et dedit extremum finis habera tetrum, 

Sorte sub hae quisquis vitae spiramina carpis. 
Da vel huic gemitum, te recolens socium. 
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Gregory V, himself died young, like the 
Othos his cousins, at the age of twenty- 
seven or twentyeight years; and after two 
years and five months of his disturbed Pon- 
tificate. Otho III, had him laid beside Gre- 
gory l,in a white marble sarcophagus de- 
corated with biblical scenes in relief, of rude 
execution. The inscription runs thus. 


Inscription of Gregory V. 


—co<0— 


"He whom the earth here covers, beauteous 
of face and of eye. 

Was Gregory once, fifth of the name so 
called; 

Bruno before was he named, of the princely 
race of the Franks, 

Begotten by Otho, and born of Judith his 
mother. 

German of speech, in the school of Worms’ 
city instructed, 

He sat as a youth upon the chair apostolic. 

More than two were the years, thereunto 
scarce eight of the moons, 
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When three times six of February's days 
were told over. 

For the poor was he rich, each sabbath 
clothing distributed 

Carefully, according to the number apostolic, 
to twelve, 

French understood he to speak, also Latin 
and lingua volgare, 

With eloquence threefold, he the peoples did 
edify. 

To him Otho III, gave the flocks of Peter to 
watch over, 

The hand nearly related anointed him to the - 
Empire. 

But swift as the chains of the earthly form 
were put off, 

On his right hand beside his namesake he 
placed him. 


The life of Otho III, was also closely allied 
with that of another Pope, Sylvester II, the 
first Frenchman who ascended the Chair of 
St Peter, (999 1003). This was Gerbert, a Bene- 
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dictine. First Archbishop of Rheims, then of 
Ravenna, the greatest genius of his time, an 
amazing mathematician, astrologer, and soph- 
ist. After Gregory V's, death the Emperor, 
enchanted with his learning and wit, raised 
him from the Archbishoprie of Ravenna to 
the Popedom. Rheims, Ravenna, Rome, were 
the three episcopal chairs that he, one after 
the other, had occupied; and it is related, 
that he himself wrote the following verse 
upon the triple R. as the mystical letter in 
his life's history. 


Scandit ab R, Gerbertus ad R. post Papa viget R. 


The legends of the middle ages have seized 
upon his figure and have made of it a sor- 
cerer, or the prototype of Faust, singular 
indeed for a Pope. His extraordinary know- 
ledge of mathematics, and mechanics, (in 
Madgeburg the sun-clock which be had 
made was shown long after) must have 
seemed more than human to his contempor- 
aries, and in his intriguing restless career, 
which finally placed him on the Papal throne, 
they fancied that the hand of the Evil one 
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was recognizable. (1) The well known chron- 
icle of Martin Polonus! of Cosenza relates 
very naively this satanic tradition. Gerbert, 
for so he is there called, urged on by arnbi- 
tion and lust of power,attained the Archepis- 
copate of Rheims by corruption, afterwards 
that of Ravenna, and lastly with the help of 
the devil, the Pontificate; but upon the con- 
dition that after death he should belong entire- 
ly to him, through whose cunning he had 
arrived at so great honour. When Gerbert 
asked the Devil how long he should live as 
Pope, the enemy of mankind answered: “If 
thou never settest foot in Jerusalem thou 
wilt live long." 

Now it happened on the tenth day of the 
first month of his fourth year, while he was 
exercising his holy office in the Basilica of 


(1) Ciaconius, Vitae Pontiff; in the life of this 
Pope gives us the following epigram from an M. S. 
in the Altempsiana ‘‘ de Romani Pontificibus." 


Ne mirare Magnum fatui quod inertia bulgi 
Me (vera minime quara) fuisse putat. 
Archimedis studium quoderam Sophiaquae suntus 
Tum, cum magnafuit gloria seira nihil, 
Credebat Magicum esse rudes, sed busta loguntur, 
Quam piur, integer, et religiosus eram. 
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Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, he suddenly 
perceived his destiny and his death, where- 
upon, moved by repentance he confessed his 
error to the people, and earnestly admonished 
them to rid themselves of ambition and dia- 
bolical lusts, and lead a good and holy course 
of life. Thereupon he commanded that all 
present should after his death dismember 
his corpse, even as he deserved, lay it 
upon a two wheeled cart, and bury it, in 
that spot whither the horses should of their 
own inclination take him. It is related, that 
in the leading of Divine Providence, and that 
sinners might know that God has reserved 
a place of forgiveness near himself, for those 
who have in this life experienced repentance, 
the horses of their own free will went to 
the Lateran Basilica, and there his body was 
interred. Martinus writes thereof: *As well 
from the rattling of the bones, as from the 
sweat — or rather dampness of the grave, 
has the omen of the death of a Pope been 
recognized unerringly ; and this the inscrip- 
tion itself confirms. Whether this be true or 
not, let the Popes themselves whom it con- 
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cérns see to." These are the words of Pla- 
tinus, the author of the much read Lives of 
the Popes, of the end of the fifteenth century. 
We shall at once see, that the fable of the 
rattling of Sylvester's bones, whenever a 
Pope is about to die, arose from a miscon- 
ception of the first distich of his epitaph. 
This inscription, now of twofold value is still 
to be read on a stone in the Lateran Basilica; 
but Sylvester's tomb has disappeared. 


Epitaph of Sylvester IT. 


Lenses mure e et Se) 


Here again will the grave Sylvester's buried 
remains 

To the Lord at his coming give up, at the 
trumpet's last sound. 

On him, the renowed one, the world's most |. 

| instructed of men, 

Was bestowed the world's Mistress, the 
pinnacled Rome. 

First Gerbert had earned on the chair of the 
Franks to be seated, 
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There in his native town ruling the church 
of Rheims; | 

Then merited he to ascend the lofty seat of 
Ravenna's B 

Church princely, and thus to himself increased 
power. 

With changed name, took he Rome to him- 
self a year later, mE 

Placed anew as a Priest over the whole 
world collective. 

He who held him so close in his friendly 
soul, the Emperor - | 

Otho the third, invested the favoured one, 
loyal, with this. 

Both adorned their age right nobly with 
radiant wisdom; 

The wide world exulted and the blasphemer 
vanished away. 

Like the bearer of the keys, he attained to 

. the heavenly seat, 

Three times was he before, to represent 
Peter, appointed. 

But after that he Peter in office had follow- 
ed, his career | 

With the five years course has closed now 
forever in death, 
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Then, as peace disappeared from the church 

| the world starting up, 

This triumphing still yet totter'd, thus robbed 
of her peace. 

Sergius the Pope, his successor with pious 
devotion 

Has the grave here adorned, a witness of 
loving intention. 

Whosoever thou art when thine eye on this 
tomb thou dost cast, 

Say: All powerful God, do thou pityingly 

receive him above. 


He died in the year 1001, of Our Lord's 
Incarnation, on the first of the month of May, 
(old style), now the 12th day. 

Sylvester, whom fas we have seen from 
this epitaph, was honoured with a monument 
by Sergius IV, his successor, was not the 
first of the Popes interred in the Lateran. 
For, after Sergius III. (904-911) had built up 
anew the old Lateran Basilica of Constantine, 
the Cathedral and Mother Church of Rome, 
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and of Christendom, of which every Pope 
takes solemn possession after his consecra- 
tion, it became for a long time the usage to 
inter all the Popes there, at first in the Ves- 
tibule, afterwards within the walls. In the 
11th, and 12th centuries the Lateran was pre- 
eminently chosen, perhaps because the 
Popes chiefly dwelt there, but more probably 
because the disturbances in the City, again 
become Republican, restricted them almost 
entirely to this church. As a rule St Peter's 
was generally in the possession of the Anti- 
- Pope and the opposition party. 

These old tombs of the Lateran have also 
disappeared, and with them the monuments. 
of a period so significant to Rome. The beau- 
tiful Basilica of Sergius was destroyed by 
fire in the year 1308; and scarcely had it 
been renewed by Clement V, when in 1360, 
the flames again consumed it. Whatever may 
have escaped these conflagrations, or the 
restoration by Clement, must finally have 
wholly perished in the rebuilding of the La- 
teran under Urban V, (1362-1370). Only wretch- 
ed fragments of old monuments are to be 
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found in the cloister, and others again be- 
hind the tribune of the Church; among these 
the very ancient statues of Peter and Paul, 
together with a kneeling figure of some un- 
known pope, propably the remains of a mo- 
nument. 

The times that immediately followed Syl- 
vester, and Sergius. were complicated and 
full of evil tò the Church; more strikingly 
however did the wordly power raise itself 
above the spiritual. For the Apostolic chair, 
thé prey of parties, was finally filled ac- 
cording to the individual will of the Emper- 
or. It was the powerful Henry HI, who ob- 
tained this victory, after having atthe synod 
of Sutri, deposed the three contemporary 
Popes, Gregory VI, Benedict IX, and Syl- 
vester III. He then raised to the papal throne 
four German bishops ‘one after another; all 
worthy and able men, to whom the Catholic 
Church has much to be grateful for: Cle- 
ment II, (Suidger of Saxony), Damasus Il, 
(Boppo of Bavaria), Leo IX, (Bruno of AI- 
sace) and Victor II, (Gerhard from the 
Tyrol). 
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Clement was crowned Pope on Christmas 
day of the year 1046, and the same day lie 
placed the Imperial crown upon the heads 
of Henry, and his wife Agnes, in Rome. He 
died soon after at Pesaro, 9th Oct. 1047, it 
was said, of poison; his body however was 
transported to his Archbisopric of Bamberg, 
where also a monument was erected to him. 
And this is the only pope buried in Germany, 
for the remains of Benedict V, interred in 
Bamburg in thé year 965, were transferred 
later to Rome. 

Damasus II, reigned only twenty three 
days after Clement, he died on 8th of August, 
at Palestrina, and was buried in San Lorenzo 
outside the walls. 

His successor Leo IX, Bruno of Alsace, 
reigned more than five years, (1048-1054) an 
excellent man, powerful and active, a friend 
of Hildebrand, whom he had created Cardi- 
nal Deacon of St Paul's, a zealous reformer, 
and during his Pontificate continually travel- 
ling, whether in Germany, France, or Italy. 
He was the first Pope who levied an army 
of his own; and he himself led it against 
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Benevento, to rescue that town from the 
Normans, who had planted themselves so 
firmly in southern Italy. The battle of Civi- 
tella that immediately followed (on June 18th 
1053), was an important event. The brave 
sons of Tancred took the Pope himself pris- 
oner, but they threw themselves at the feet 
of their captive, humbly entreating his par- 
don, and after conducting him with all ho- 
nour to Benevento, they received Apulia from 
the vanquished enemy as a fief, and so be- 
came vassals of the Roman Church. 

Although defeated, the Holy Father return- 
ed as conqueror to Rome, where he soon 
after died, on the 19th of April 1054, with 
the fame of a truly apostolic shepherd and 
worthy of the name he bore. For even like 
the name of Gregory, has that also of Leo, 
with rare exceptions, been borne by the 
most active and powerful of the Popes. 

Leo IX, was entombed in the Vatican, near 
the altar of Pope Gregory I; but inthe year 
1055, after the discovery of his marble sar- 
cophagus, he was placed beneath another 
altar in St Peter's. 
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Originally this excellent Distich was to be 
read upon his monument, 

Rome the victorious, weeps, now a widow 

for Leo the Ninth, 

Never more indeed will she be by a Father 

like him, consoled. 

Of Leo s successors we find two buried 
in Florence, Victor II, and Stephen IX. 

The successor of these, Nicholas II, firmly 
resisted the Empire and its rights. He enacted 
the famous law by which the election of a 
Pope was forever taken out the hands of the 
people, and of the nobles of Rome, and vested 
in the College of the Cardinals. 

After the epoch of the Popes of the transi- 
tion, and of the preparation, which he used 
as tools for the attainment of a great end that 
he had in view, — viz — the securing to the 
Church entire independence and absolute 
rule, the mighty Hildebrand ascended the 
papal throne, as Gregory VII, in the year 
1073: He subjected the Clergy by the law of 
celibacy, and combatted the Empire by the 
interdiction of the Investiture; he intimidated 
the insolent Roman people by the sword 
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of the Normans, whose robber rule in south- 
ern Italy was recognized by the Church, and 
who accepted its serviceable support as a 
feudal right. 

In the bitter conflict between the Church 
and the power of the state, a heroic, bigotted 
Amazon stood by Gregory VII, the great 
Countess Matilda of Tuscany. So long as she. 
lived, she protected him. with shield and spear, 
and dying she left to the. Popes her rich le: 
gacy, aS a a new integral part of the States 
of the Church. 

With a bold hand Gregory VII, flung the 
firebrand abroad. into the world, and set it 
aflame with furious hatred and war. Fear- 
lessly he fulminated excommunication against 
the highest heads in Christendom. At Canossa 
he. mercilessly trampled the majesty of the 
Empire underfoot. 

Henry IV,took courage after this isap af- 
front, marched with his army upon Rome, 
seized St. Peter's Church, had himself crown- 
ed there by the Anti-pope, and beseiged his 
formidable enemy in the Castle of St. Angelo. 
Bu. Robert Guiscard liberated the Pope and 
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carried him off with him to Salerno, after 
having devastated the unfortunate city of 
Rome with fire and sword. Gregory VI], 
died in exile on the 25th of May, 1985. Guis- 
card buried him in the beautiful Cathedral 
of Salerne. 

His tomb has disappeared and not even 
the old inscription has been preserved. In 
the year 1573, Gregory's remains were dis- 
covered, and were laid in one of the chapels 
of the Cathedral of Salerno, which the fa- 
mous John ef Procida ‘had earlier caused 
to be adorned with paintings, where, (long 
before the Sicilian Vespers), he was still King 
Manfred’s Counsellor. Upon the altar, above 
the ashes of Gregory, stands a modern bust 
of.this great Pope of no artistic importance, 
while the inscrip:ion thereon of a wordly 
character, is equally insignificant. 

The tomb of Gregory VII, in the Cathedral 
of Salerno is a spot which marks a turning 
point in the history of mankind. It excites 
contemplation somewhat resembling that 
awakened by the grave of Napoleon, in the 
Invalides at Paris. Both powerful spiriis have 
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shaken and transformed the world; the 
essence of both was immeasurable forcé of 
will to subject the world to their personal 
influence. But behind Gregory VII's ambi- 
tion, stood a higher, universal principle, the 
church. | 

But he confused the Christian ideal of the 
Church, and set up the Papacy in its stead. 
Laier the Reformation freed the world frorn 
the Gregorian sacerdotal rule. 

The contradictions in Gregory's life were 
remarkable. This same Pope, who caused 
the world to tremble, could never control 
his own city of Rome, and he, before whose 
gates a king, barefooted, stood amid winter 
frosts, beseeching mercy as a miserable 
sinner, was himself torn from the altar of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, one Christmas eve 
by a few cowardly Romans, and they dis- 
honouring him, dragged him amid blows and 
kicks, through Rome, and threw him into a 
dungeon. They beseiged him, who never lost 
his dignity, in the Mole of Hadrian, until 
Robert Guiscard liberated him; and this great 
Pope died in exile with these words on his 
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lips: “Because Í have loved righteousness 
] perish in exile." 

That the remains of Gregory VII, were 
not conveyed to Rome, and that rio monu- 
ment was erected in St. Peter's to such a 
Pope, may indeed excite astonishment. But 
to his friend the Countess Matilda of Tuscany, 
a resting place and a monument were grant- 
ed there. Urban VIII, caused the ashes of 
the Countess to be brought from the convent 
of St. Benedict in Mantua to Rome, and com- 
missioned Bernini to make the monument, 
which he executed with his own hand. Ina 
niche of the right aisle stands her monu- 
mental statue, one of the most tasteful and 
simple works of that artist, and not to be 
looked upon without pleasure, The foundress 
of the Ecclesiastical states is represented 
fair and youthful of form; she holds the tiara 
and the keys of St. Peter, as the Genius of 
the Hierarchy. The marble relief below the 
statue, brings before us the penitential scene 
of Canossa. 

Here it may be remarked that both the 
other protectors of the temporal power of 
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the Pope, found monuments in Rome in the 
time of Urban VIII. The equestrian statue of 
Constantine by Bernini, and that of Charle- 
magne by Cornacchini, stand at each end of 
the great Vestibule, giving their names to 
the respective doors. 

It is recounted, that the dying Gregory 
himself named his successor, or else that 
.the Cardinals elected Desiderius from the 
three that he had proposed. . Desiderius be- 
came Victor III, (1086-1087, and was a re- 
markable man. From .fair Salerno, where 
Gregory died, he transports us to the cloister 
of the Benedictines at Monte Cassino, of 
. world-wide repute. There was he Abbot, and 
he loved this cloister more passionately than 
the Papal throne. Sprung from the princely 
stock of the Lombards in Benevento, he re- 
nounced the world from inclination. to study, 
and for the life in a cloister, and he found 
an inseparable bond of friendship with the 
poet Alphanus, a descendent of the Lombard 
princes of Salerno. Both were Benedictines; 
Alphanus later became Bishop of Salerno. 
This enchanting city had long before been 
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sought out by the Muses of Wisdom and 
Poetry, while yet the rest of Italy was si- 
lent. 

In 1077, Robert Guiscard appeard before 
it with ships from Amalfi, conquered it, and 
drove away Gisulf the last of the Lombard 
dukes; three years later he built the fainous 
cathedral to the Apostle Matthew, which 
Alphanus the first of its Archbishops adorn- 
ed with mosaics. Alphànus died there on the 
9th of Oct. 1080, having, only a short: time 
before buried his protegé, Gregory VII. He 
himself was laid beside him. The great Ro- 
bert Guiscard, friend of both, died in the 
same year, July 17th, 1085, on the island of 
Cephalonia. (1) 

At that time Desiderius (or rathér Dauferius 
according to the Lombard rendering of the 
name) had already been long Abbot of Monte 


.(1) Baronius gives Robert Guiscard's proud epitaph : 


Nie terror mundi guiscadua Nie expulet Urbe 
Queen Ligures, Regium, Roma, Alemannus habet. 
Partius. Arabs, Macedumque phalaux nov terit 

Aiexim. 
At fuga; sed Veneium, ne fuga ne pelagus. 
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Cassino. But on the 24th of May, 1086, after 
a year's vacancy of the chair of St. Peter, 
. the cardinals elected, or compelled him to 
become Pope, Scarcely was this accomplished, 
when on the forth day after his election, he 
escaped from Rome to Monte Cassino and 
its quiet solitude. The papal crown was 
again forced on him in Capua, on the 21si 
of March 1087, in consequence of which he 
was consecrated in Rome on the 8th of May. 
He returned yet again to Monte Cassino 
and would not allow that another Abbot 
should be appointed there in his place. Off 
and on, we see him during the brief course 
of his Pontificate in his beloved convent for 
which he yearned, driven as it were like a 
bird from his nest. There he died suddenly 
on the 16th Sept 1087; after having given 
the order to be buried in the Chapter of the 
convent. To that beautiful Cloister in whose 
garden, kings, and sons of kings wearing 
the cowl, had handled the spade, fitly be- 
longs the honour of the monument to a Pope 
who died rather of longing for the peace of 
his own cell, than of the doubtful poison of 
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Henry IV. The learned monks wrote an 
epitaph to him in the best, most polished 
Latin. 


Epitaph to Victor II, - 


"o9 C. EE 


Wouldst thou know of my greatness what, 
and whence I derived it, 

Then writings in gold unto thee must reveal it. 

My race was of Princes, Benevento my home, 
and my name 

Desiderius, Monte Cassino was my pride. 

Home, mother, relations, my bride never 
approached, 

I contemningly fled, and here took the habit 

| of monk. 

There also the. Abbot became I, and all the 
time since have endeavoured 

The building quite to renew justas now thou 
beholdest. | 

At that time in Rome's holy city became I, 

Of thy sacred Duomo, O Peter, the Presbyter ; 

Ducing six lustres, — a year only lacking, — 
fulfilled I my calling. 
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Until I, the throne of the Popes myself as 
Victor ascended. 

When scarce four moons had waned, and 
fifteen days to them added, 

Lo! the sexagenarian himself is hid in the 
o'er —arching tomb. 

The sigg of the Virgin, the sun even then 
snatched away, 

As God himself in thee O Victor, our true 

sun withdrew. 


IV. 


The Popes who followed, were for the most 
part buried in the Lateran, until the end of 
the twelth century. Their monuments were 
destroyed in the burning of the Basilica. Of 
Urban II, (1088-1099), he who preached the 
first Crusade at Clermont:in France, it is 
doubtful if he were interred in Saint Peter's, 
or in the Lateran. The unfortunate Paschal II, 
(1099-1118) whom the Emperor Henry V, 
made prisoner in order to wring from him 
the renunciation of the investiture, was ine 
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terredatthe Lateran. His successor Gelasius II. 
(1118-1119) died a fugitive, in the cloister of 
Cluny, where they buried him. One also 
seeks in vain, in the Lateran, for the monu- 
ment of Calixtus II, who put an end to the 
strife for the investiture, by the concordat of 
Worms. In vain one looks for tke tomb.of 
Honorius II, (1124-1130), or for -that of 
Innocent II, (1130-1143). Innocent II, driven 
out by the Anti-Pope Anacleius, fled, like his 
predecessor to France, the asylum of the 
Popes, from whence he afterwards returned 
to Rome. There he died on the 24th of 
September, 1143, at the very time that the 
Roman people rose vigorously, and re-estab- 
lished the republic upon the ruins of the 
Capitol, and inaugurated a government of 
senators, restricting the Popes to their spir- 
itual power. 

Innocent II, was buried in the Lateran, in 
the porphyry sarcophagus of the Emperor 
Hadrian. This monument was destroyed in 
the burning of the Lateran, and the fragments 
of the magnificent urn were cast aside in 
the court of the Basilica, while the remains 
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of the Pope were transferred to Santa Maria 
in Trastevere. Innocent II, had restored this 
Basilica and adorned it with mosaics, Pius IX, 
dedicated to him there a new monument, a 
simple marble sarcophagus, with the name 
only inscribed upon it. 
. Alas! there are left to us no monuments 
of that memorable period of the fiery con- 
flict between the Popes, and the Republic of 
Rome, of which latter, Arnold of Brescia was 
at once the active statesman and leader; 
while at the same time the dynasty of the 
Hohenstaufens attained to the imperial throne. 
Four Popes after Innocent, namely Celestin I, 
Lucius II, Eugene III, and Anastasius IV, 
through battle and storms, reigning through 
execration and exile, were buried in the 
Lateran. Hadrian IV, however found a grave 
in St. Peter's, and there has the sarcophagus 
that commemorates him, been preserved. 
He was the only Englishman who ever 
filled the papal chair. Sprung from the very 
dust, he begged his bread in his youth — 
then became a monk, and by his genius and 
force of will, made his way up in the church. 
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The great Barbarossa — a Hohenstaufen — 
held the stirrup for the beggar boy of former 
days, when he came to Rome to be crown- 
ed. Hadrian placed the imperial crown upon 
. Barbarossa's head, and on the very same 
day caused Arnold of Brescia to be burnt 
as a heretic, the Emperor having sacrificed 
him to his political necessities. Hadrian died 
at Anagni and was buried in Rome. His 
sarcophagus of oriental granite still stands 
in the crypt of the Vatican. It had been that 
of some ancient Roman, as the ox skulls 
thereon sculptured, testify. The only words 
inscribed upon it are, Hadrianus Papa IV. 
The long struggle between the Church 
and the Empire continued under the Hohen- 
staufens. It began with Alexander III, (1159- - 
1181) the famous successor of Hadrian IV, 
the bitter enemy of Frederick I, Barbarossa. 
This mighty Pope, in league with the 
Italian democracy of powerful cities, came 
out victorious, at the end of a- stormy 
reign. He died at Civita Castellana on the 
30th of August, 1118, and was laid in the 
Lateran. Later Alexander VII, (Chigi) his 
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compatriot from Siena, erected a monument 
to him in the right aisle of the Basilica: an 
enormous work of the period of the deca- 
dence of art, and- entirely unworthy of the 
famous pontif. His medallion likeness stands 
upon a cylindrical pedestal of black marble: 
which also bears the long inscription. This 
singular monument is composed of the 
costliest materials, its alabaster columns, 
supported two and two upon bases of yellow 
marble. More appropriately, and with all the 
pride of the Church triumphant, has Alex- 
arider III, been glorified in the Sala Regia 
of the Vatican. There, in a fresco by Vasari, 
he is represented as in the great scene at 
Venice, when seated upon the steps of 
St Mark's, he places his foot upon the neck of 
the Emperor Frederick, who then and there 
made peace with the Lombard States, and 
with the Church. Thus, ai least, does a bold 
legend of the church inform us. According 
to this legend the pope is made to say: “I 
will tread upon the serpent ánd the basilisk, 
and the lion and the dragon will I trample 
under foot." The deeply humiliated emperor 
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is here supposed to have exclaimed:" * Non 
tibi sed Petro." to which the pontiff replied: 
* Et mihi et Petro." The story is a most 
favourable one for the furtherance of papal 
pretension. 

This same scene is represented in a better 
fresco by Zuccari, in the Ducal palace at 
Venice. 

After the m" of Alexander, the Romans 
expelled his successor Ubaldo Allucignoli, a 
Lucchese noble, who as pope was known 
as Lucius III, (1181-1185). He had been, before 
his election, Cardinal Bishop of Ostia. After 
his death in Verona, and in exile, a tomb in 
the Duomo of that city was accorded to him, 
upon which was placed the following me- 
lancholy inscription. 


Epitaph to Lucius III. 


eec ae 


Lucius, Lucca gave thee birth, the bishopric 
was thine 

From Ostia, thee a throne Rome awarded, 
and Verona death. | 
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Nol rather true life hadst thou from Verona, 
from Rome 

Banishment, (rom Ostia naught but axious 
care. 


Urban III, (1185-1087) a Milanese of the 
house of Crivelli, in like manner was not 
allowed to enter free Rome; he died in Fer- 
rara, on the 19th Oct. 1187. His monument 
stands in the Cathedral Church of that city 
a very fine one, viz a sarcophagus resting 
upon four columns. 

His successor Gregory VIII, who reigned 
scarcely two months, died in Pisa and was 
there buried in the Duomo. The conflagration 
of the year 1600, destroyed his tomb. 

Again do we find two popes buried in the 
Lateran, Clement III, and Celestin III, but 
with nothing to mark their resting-places. 
In Rome, no later monuments commemorat? 
that period of fierce conflict between the 
Popes and the Hohenstaufen, unless it be 
the remarkable column erected by the people 
on the Capitol.to Charles of Anjou, the rob- 
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ber conqueror of Naples, after he became 
Roman Senator. The great Innocent III, (Conti, 
1148-1216) has no monument in Rome. —. 
This most powerful of all the popes had 
driven the Germans out of Italy, had bestowed 
the imperial crown upon the Guelph, Otto IV, 
and then deprived him of it, calling Fred- 
erick the Second, Henry the sixth's grandson, 
from Palermo to fill the throne; in whom, 
later, he aroused the most implacable enemy 
to the Papacy. The proud king of the French 
humbled himself hefore him, and at his 
hands the king of England ignominiously 
received his kingdom in fief, like a vassal. 
Innocent III, exterminated the Albigenses, - 
and introduced the Inquisition. Under him 
began the Latin Empire in Byzantium. He 
died in Perugia, July 16, 1216, and was bur. 
ied in the cathedral. One urn, upon & ped- 
estal contains his ashes, as well as those of 
Urban IV, and Martin IV. 

His successor, Honorius IIT, (Savelli 1216- 
1229) lies in Santa Maria Maggiore, before 
the Altar of the Presepio, (the holy cradle); 
he was an excellent man, son of Amalrico 
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of the noble house of Savelli, he was called 
Cencius by name.. Educated in the church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore, he became ope of 
its canons, then under Celestin I, Camera- 
rius or Chancellor. He himself composed 
the famous Codex in the Vatican, known as 
the Cencius Camerarius Codex, a work of 
the greatest importance in the history of 
the middle ages of Rome. As pope he insti- 
tuted the order of the Dominicans, on the 
20th of December, 1216, and confirmed that 
of the Franciscans in the year 1223. What 
stirring times were those! the war with the 
Albigenses, the Latin Empire in Constanti- 
nople, and Frederick the Second! But no 
monument tells of them, except thal here 
and there one may find a half effaced in- 
scription of the days of the Guelphs, and 
Ghibellines, upón a tombstone in a Roman 
church. Thus in the crypt of the Vatican, a 
stone is built into the wall among the sombre 
sarcophagi of the popes, recalling the time 
of the troubadours, and of the Albigenses of 
Provence. It reads thus: 

" Here lies Amalrico, Count of Montfort 
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and Constable of France. Oft times fought 
he for the Catholic Faith against the Albigen- 
ses. Then he took (ship to Syria, to war 
upon the Saracens by whom he was captured 
in battle, and kept long a prisoner, and 
was at last set free by the suspension of 
hostilities. He died on his homeward journey, 
in the year of our Lord. 1241." 

Frederick the second's mortal enemy Gre- 
gory IX, Conti, (1227-1241), was buried in 
the Vatican: and Innocent IV, (Fieschi, Count 
Lavagna) 1243-1254, lies buried in the Ca- 
thedral of San Gennaro, at Naples. It was 
this Innocent who dared to set aside the 
great Hohenstaufeus st the Council of Lyons. 
He lived to see the death of Frederick at 
last, and to witness also the fall of the Ger- 
man Empire, and the extinction of the Ghi- 
bellin power. : 

Archbishop Humbert of Montorio caused a 
very fine monument to beerected to him inSan 
Gennaro, in the year 1318. The pope. wearing 
the triple crown reposes upon a sarcophagus. 
A figure with a powerful head and firm but 
rather full features. The monument towers 
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up in several tiers beautifully inlaid with 
mosaic, and terminates in a half arch, in 
which the Virgin is represented, while the 
pope, and the archbishop adore her, kneel- 
ing. An inscription, still breathing wild hatred . 
of the Hohenstaufens, records the fame of 
the leader of the victorious Guelphs :- 


Inscription of Innocent VI. 


— eca 


Here lies the good pope, of Heaven well 
worthy, 

Latus Fieschi, long time since consigned to 
this grave. 

Loyal and pious of soul, wrapped in a mantle 
of innocence, 

He, while the perishing world was sunken 
in sin and in crime, 

Ruled over the Holy City, to better things 
leading it on. 

In Council he renewed the old laws; 

Opposing the error of heresy, utterly did he 
uproot it. 


Tl 


He upheld the states in their duty, 

And laid Frederick low in the dust, that war- 
ring serpent of Christendom. 

Genoa rejoiced in her son, in the shining 
light of his fame 

Thou too O Parthenope's City, in like man- 
ner offeredst him praise. 

Fair enough in thine own wonderous charm 
thou thanked'st him for many a gift, 

Of the last of which, was the naming Hum- 
bert, Metropolitan. 


Another inscription in prose runs thus: 
To Innocent Fourth, Pontifix Maximus. 
Who deserved well of the whole Christian 

Republic 
He on the day of St John the Baptist 

in the year 1243, was elected pope, 

And was crowned on the feast of the Prince 
of Apostles, 

Alter adorning the Cardinals with the scar- 
let hat. | 

Also Naples ruined by Conrad, did he with 
care restore to Saint Peter. 

And when he had glorified his pontificate with 
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Countless other great and almost god-like 
deeds 
in the year 1254, 

Closed his days on that of the saintly virgin 
Lucia. 

Hannibal of Capua, Archbishop of Naples, 

Has in memory of this holy man 

Restored this inscription effaced by time. 


After Innocent IV, Viterbo became for a 
long time the refuge, and the residence of 
the popes. For when the energetic Senator 
Brancaleone di Andaló, had driven Alex- 
ander IV, and the cardinals out of Rome, 
the popes were obliged to restrict themselves 
to Anagni, Perugia, and Viterbo. Consequently 
we find the tomb of Alexander IV, (Conti.) 
(1254-1261) in the Duomo of Viterbo, and 
Urban IV, 1261-1264 in the Duomo at Perugia. 
Clement IV, a contemporary of Thomas 
Aquinas, is also buried at Viterbo, where he 
died on the 29th of November, 1261. A French- 
man, a native of Languedoc, and for a long 
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time secretary to Louis the Nintb, he offered 
the crown of the Hohenstaufens to Charles 
of Anjou. Clement outlived the ruin of 
Manfred, as well as that of Conradin. From 
the summit of the walls of Viterbu he watch- 
ed the last of the. Hohenstaufens pass by 
with his army, on his way to Rome, and 
prophesied his downfall. That the pope made 
no effort to prevent his ignominious death, 
exposes him to the imputation of complicity, 
although he was not in direct collusion with 
Charles of Anjou, in bringing about the 

murder. 


V. 


The struggle between the Popes and the 
Hohenstaufens was now ended. The Papacy 
came out of the' conflict victorious, but pro- 
foundly shaken; at the same time thé heresy 
of the Albigenses had been exterminated. 
But when a Pope of French origin put for- 
ward a French prince, as executor of his 
vengeance, and as heir to the Suabian power 
in Italy, he dragged the Papacy, and Italy, 
itself (o their ruin. St. Peter's chair became 
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the prey of the French, the Pope their vassal, 
Italy the apple of discord to foreign powers. 
And the country, in consequence of internal 
dissensions and the invasion of foreign powers, 
remained ever after in perpetual confusion. 
Clement IV, inaugurated this era. 

Let us pass somewhat more rapidly by 
the tombs of the last half of the thirteenth 
century, by that, for instance, of Gregory X, 
in the Duomo of Arezzo, in whose reign 
the house of Hapsburg ascended the German 
throne; and in the Duomo of Viterbo, by the 
monuments to Adrian V, and to John XXI. 
Both of these, as well as their predecessor 
Innocent V, who was buried in the Lateran, 
died in the year 1367; fleeting shadows that 
left no trace among men. 

Nicholas III, Orsini (1277-1280) would arrest 
us longer, did his tomb still exist in St. Peter's. 
A powerful prince, of the Church, who is 
most memorable for concluding a lasting 
peace with the house of Hapsburg, Nicholas 
obtained from Rudolph full confirmation of 
the gift of the Countess Matilda, which had 
earlier kindled the war with the Hohen- 
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staufens Theimperial government renounced 
all rights in Italy, and acknowledged the Pope 
as donor of the Empire. Martin IV, (1281-1285) 
will also detain us but a moment. He was 
a Frenchman, a creature of Charles of 
Anjou; during his short reign he saw the 
Sicilian Vespers, witnessed the death of the 
deeply humiliated Charles, two months before 
he himself died, and finally beheld the res- - 
toration of freedom to the condemned Si- 
cilians, and the fruitlessly excomunicated 
Peter of Aragon, Manfred’s nephew, ascend 
his newly won throne. in Palermo. Martin 
died in Perugia on the 29th of March. He 
lies beside Innocent III, in the same sarcoph- 
agus; the two great representatives of a 
mighty revolutionizing of history, are united 
in that narrow space. 

Four more Popes bring us to the end of 
the already declining, though great thirteenth 
century. 

The first of these conducts us to the beau- 
tiful Basiliea of Santa Maria in Aracoeli on 
the Capitoline hill. Therein stands the ancient 
monument to Honorius IV. Savelli. (1235-1287). 
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Paul III, had caused the remains of this pope 
to be brought to the Aracoeli from the Va- 
tican, before the monument was erected, as 
. also a statue of him from St Peter's, to be 
placed upon the tomb, for the Chapel in 
which we find it, had been built by the 
Savelli in honour of St Francis. There are 
two monuments to this family to be seen in 
the church. In the very remarkable one (o 
the left, a Gothic work of the thirteenth, 
century, for the which an antique sarcopha- 
gus was utilized, lie Lucas Savelli, the father. 
of the Pope, and his brother PanJolfo, once 
a famous Roman Senator. Honorius himself. 
is buried directly opposite, in the tomb of 
his mother Vana Aldobrandesca, a sarcoph- 
agus of white marble the front of which 
is ornamented with mosaics set in a gold 
ground, and with the arms of the Savelli, 
red lions rampant, and an eagle on a golden 
field; upon the base is inscribed DNA VANA 
SABELLIS. The effigy of the Pope reposes 
on cushions upon the sarcophagus. This 
monument is today the oldest example ofa 
complete tomb of the Popes in Rome, if we 


except an isolated sarcophagus here and: 
there, and fragments of tombs that we find: 
in the crypt of St Peter's. 

The successor of Honorius, Nicholas EV, 
Masci, (1287-1292) has a beautiful monument 
in Santa Maria Maggiore. It is not however 
the work of the thirteenth century, but of the 
sixteenth, and was erected to the memory 
of this Pope by Sixtus V, while yet he was 
a Cardinal. It bears throughout the impress 
of these later times. The pope is seated in a: 
niche in the act of giving the benediction: 
beside him stand allegorical figures of Jus- 
tice and Religion, which were wholly for- 
eign to the earlier centuries. This tomb is al- 
together the most important one in the church, 
and is the best work of Leonardo of Sarza: 
na. Nicholas IV, rose from the powerful 
family of the Colonna, and shewed great 
favour to them. Together with his friend 
Cardinal Jacob Colonna, he renewed the: 
mosaics in the tribune of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore; for this reason do we firid the likeness- 
es of both Pope and Cardinal there por- 
trayed. It was under Nicholas IV, that Ptole- 
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mais, the last Christian possession in Asia, 
fell into the hands of the Mohammedans, 
thus closing definitively the period of the 
Crusades. 

The last pope but one of the thirteenth 
century, was Celestine V. We must look for 
his tomb in the monastery of the Celestines, 
and in the town of Aquila, in the Abruzzi; 
and gladly do we there recall the image of 
this Pope, who seems to belong to poetry 
rather than to history, and brings back to us 
most vividly the simplicity of this century, 
out of which grew art and song. 

The papal chair remained empty for more 
than two years after the death of Nicholas IV, 
the Cardinals could not come to an agree- 
ment, being divided into two parties, the one 
. Neapolitan French, and the other Roman. 
Finally the Cardinal Bishop of Ostia propos- 
ed as Pope, an anchorite forgotten in the 
wilds of Aquila, and wonderful to record the 
hermit was unanimously electod. He was 
Peter, a peasant's son from Castel Molice in 
the Terra di Lavoro, and the eleventh of 
twelve brothers. At the age of twenty six he 
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became a Benedictine monk, then wandered 
away to Mount Morrone, where he lived 
five years as a hermit. After this he with- 
drew to Mourt Majella in Aquila, and there 
gathered about him other hermits, who later 
came to be called Celestines, He was living 
ihere in the strictest retirement.when one day 
the protonotary appeared before him, to 
request him, in conformity with the decree 
by which be had been elected, to descend 
from Majella, and to ascend the papal throne 
in Rome; Peter refused to obey the call. 
Then two kings, Charles II, of Naples, and 
Andrew III, of Hungary. penetrated to his 
desert, and throwing themselves on their 
knees, conjured him to accept the papal 
crown, and thus to restore peace to Christ- 
endom. Then with sighs and tears he yielded. 
The procession moved down towards Aquila. 
The people, who had flocked together from 
all the country, saw the Pope enter there, 
meekly sitting upon anass, which two kings 
even more meekly, led by the bridle, follow- 
ed by the dignitaries of the church, and by 
the brilliant knighthood of Naples. On the 
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29th of August, the Anchorite was crowned 
in the church of Santa Maria di Collemaggio. 
He took the name of Celestine V. 

He did not go to Rome, but to Naples, 
whither he had convoked the Cardinals. 
There he became only a passive tool in the 
hands of Charles, intimidated and unhappy, 
and ever in thought looking back longingly 
to his quiet solitude. It is said that the am- 
bitious Cardinal Gaetani terrified him at night | 
by the noise of trumpet, and of ghostly 
voices, .as though Heaven, in this way, bade : 
him lay down the papal crown, of which he 
was not counted worthy. He abdicated on 
the 13th of December, and again disappeared 
in the wilds of Majella. (1) Scarcely however 
` was Cardinal Gaetani made pope, on the 24th 
December, when, fearing a schism in thé 
Church, he sent persons out to arrest the 


(1) In the third Canto of the Inferno Dante says, 
I looked, and I beheld the shade of him 
Who made through cowardice the great refusal, 
lines that have been iuterpreted as referring to the 
abdication of Celestin V. The histury of the election 
of Fra Morone is related in the chronicle of Januense 
Jacob de Varagine by Muratore XI. p. 50, 
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fugitive. — Celestine fled through the woods 
of Aquila until he reached the sea, when 
throwing himself into a boat, he steered for 
the Dalmatian shore. A violent storm drove 
the little bark to Viesta in the Capitanata, where 

the authorities made him a prisoner. He was 
taken to Anagni to the palace of Pope Boni- 
face VIII, and thence to the tower of Fumone 
near Ferentino. There he lived ten months, 
in a narrow prison, until he died May 19th, 
1296, a grey haired old man of 81 years. 
Celestine the Anchorite lies buried in Aquila. 
Many years later in Avignon, Clement V, 
canonized him. Marvellously interesting times 
were these, which speak to us in old monu- 
mental carvings and in inscriptions, so effaced 
that they seem almost to be hieroglyphics. 

In the erypt of the Vatican upon the cover 
of a marble coffin, blackened by age, lies the 
figure of that famous Boniface VIII, of Anagni. 
He closes the thirteenth century and opens 
the fourteenth. and is also a representative 
of the Dantesque era. The great poet came 
before ‘him as ambassador from the Floren- 
tines; it was in the year of the first Jubilée of 
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Rome, that Giovanui Villani projected the plan 
of his Chronicle, Italy's greatest historical 
work. It was in the year 1304, that Boniface 
proclaimed the festival of the Jubilee, 
and a precious relic remains to this day to 
remind us of it, a painting by Giotto, which 
is preserved under glass in the right aisle 
of the Lateran Church. It represents Boniface 
between two Cardinals in the act of proclaim- 
ing the Jubilee. This Pope was courageous 
enough to renew the contention between 
Church and State. By the bull, Unam Sanc- 
ium in which he arrogated to himself the 
right of rule over all kings and all lands, he 
unconsciously called forth the already ma- 
tured strength of the State. But he found in 
the excoinmunicated Philip le Bel, an oppo- 
nent to whom he finally succumbed. It is 
true that attacked and mishandled by the 
French, and also by the Roman Nobles, he was 
set free by the citizens of his native town and 
taken back to Rome (1); and there, where 


(1) Dante in the XX Canto of the Purgatorio sings. 


I see the fleur-de-luce Anagna enter, 
And Christ in his own Vicar captive made, 
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the Orsini held him close in their power, he 
died a prisoner in the Vatican, on the 11th 
of October 1303, in a fit of mingled rage and 
sorrow at the indignities suffered. He was a 
proud, imperious, overbearing man, though 
grand and magnanimous, the last of the 
Church's princes, who interpreted the Papacy 
in the same spirit as Gregory VII, Alexander, 
and Innocent III, understood it. After him no 
Pope attained to such lofty conceptions of it. 

His body was borne to St Peter's by a 
great train of knights and nobles, and accom- 
panied by Charles II, King of Sicily. He was laid 
in a chapel which he himself had had built, 
and adorned with mosaics; and a very fine 
monument was there raised to him. In making 
way for the new Basilica, this chapel was 
destroyed, but by a strange coincidence the 
Pope's body was found, perfectly preserved, 
302 years later, on the anniversary of his 
death. The dead Pope was dressed in his 
pallium and cope, and upon his hands were 
. white gloves embroidered with pearls. There 
was a sapphire ring on his finger worth not 
more than 30 scudi (150 francs), and upon his 
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head a small white mitre of woollen stuff. 
Boniface VIII, must have been extraordinarily 
tall, for his body measured six feet, and three 
quarters of an inch; according to the 
opinion of medical men, he must have beén 
bald and beardless (1). His coffin is still 
to be seen in the crypt of St Peter's, and 
his effigy as in death, is thereon repre- 
sented. Th» head and hands are strong and 
noble in shape, entitely in harmony with the 
portrait of him from Giotto's hand, which 
shews us the beautiful oval of a beardless 
face. The head is covered by a long cone- 
‘shaped ‘mitre, on which are to be seen tivo 
‘crowns. For this haughty Pope was the 
first to adopt the double crown, all his pre- 
decessors had used only the simple mitre. 
Later, Urban V, added a third crown ‘to these. 
In the Vatican grottos there is yet another 
statue of Boniface VIII, à half figure, which 
must once have belonged to his monunient. 
It represents him with the right hand raised 
as in the act of giving a blessing, while in 


(1) Dionysius gives a very good description of Bon- 
iface VIII's, personal appearance, 
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the left he holds the keys. No inscription to 
him has been preserved to us. 


VI. 


With Boniface VIH, the Medieval powér 
and magnificence of the Papacy came to àn 
-end. In him,after the time of Gregory 'VII, 
the Church had reached the supreme, univer- 
sal rule in Christendom. But she could not 
sustain herself on so: giddy a height. She had 
herself been deeply shaken by ‘the long 
struggle with the Imperial power. It is true 
that she had indeed put down heresy, but 
the worldly spirit which she had subjugated, 
reached an unlooked for power in the prin- 
ciple of Monarchy, which in France first 
successfully opposed the Papacy. This spirit 
made its home in that land, and became most 
serviceable to the ‘French crown. 

All subsequent epochs ‘shew us essentially 
‘the same course of events, under different 
aspecis. After the exile to Avignon, the old 
conflict between the: Emperor and Pope was 
renewed, but more ‘spiritually, and conse- 
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quently with greater danger. The evangelical 
heresy being no longer exterminated, but 
driven forth, developed into the Reformation. 
The loftiest idea of the Papacy —the moral 
unity of mankind — was destroyed, and 
supplanted by that of intellectual culture. 
But a new church policy, and a new spiritual 
rule were formulated, until at last the imper- 
ial power overthrew the Papacy, bringing 
it anew for a time, under the dominion of 
France, and then, as in our days, delivering 
it over to the national will. 

We shall find that the history of the Popes 
from the 14th century, down to our own 
times, is illustrated with tolerable fulness by 
their monuments. 

To begin with, the immediate successor 
of Boniface VIII; Benedict XI, an Italian from 
Treviso, has a beautiful tomb in the Cathedral 
of Perugia. But it arrests us not, seeing that 
this Pope, who reigned only eights months, 
does not stand out with any importance in 
the history of the Church. 

After him begins the exile in Avignon. 
Six Popes occupy its period, the seventh 
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closes it. But as they lead us away from 
Rome, the central point of the Christian 
world, and being Frenchmen, removed toa 
retired corner of France, impress upon the 
Papacy a distinctly French character, they 
do not excite our lively interest. No monument 
marks their history in Rome, until the time 
of Gregory XI; they all found their graves 
in Erance itself. 

Clement V, (1305- -1316) the first of the Popes 
of the exile, universally known as the ruth- 
less destroyer of the order of the Knights 
Templars, lies buried in the litle church of 
St. Maria d'Uzes, in the department of 
Narbonne. John XXII, in the Duomo at 
Avignon; where his beautiful Gothic mo- 
nument is preserved, as also that of his 
successor Benedict XII. Clement VI, (1342- 
1352) a learned and spiritual man, was buried 
at Chaise Dieu, near Avignon, where are 
yet to be seen some remains of his monu- 
ment, for this, as wellas the splendid tomb 
of Clement V, was destroyed later by the 
Calvinists. 

In the Chartreuse of Villeneuve, rears itself 
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up, the great Gothic monument to Innocent VI, 
(1352-1362). and finally we find the magnifi- 
cent tomb of Urban V, in tbe cloister of St. 
Victor, at Marseilles. Of the Popes of Avignon, 
Urban was the only one who came to Rome. 
Assailed by the entreaties of Jtaly torn as- 
under by tyrants; urgently called thither by 
the disorganization of the States of the 
Church, he came to Rome on the 16th of 
October, 1367, but shocked by the desol- 
ation and the misery of the distracted city, 
he very speedily withdrew to Viterbo, and 
Montg Fiascone, and from thence in Sep- 
tember 1370, returned to the securer home 
in Avignon. In that same year Urban died, 
at Marseilles. The memory of this Pope. as 
also that of his predecessor, is kept fresh 
by the association with their Pontificates, of 
the two greatest names of Rome's fourteenth 
century; those of Giles d'Albornez, and of 
Cola di Rienzi; the first that of the great 
Cardinal who, during the absence of the 
Popes in France, snatched the States of the 
Church from the hands of tyrants, thereby 
making the future establishment of the Papacy 
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in Romé possible; and the second that of the 
great Tribune of the people, who enchanted 
and dazzled the astounded world, by the spec- 
tacle of the restoration of the Roman Republic. 

In the Roman Forum, on the Via Sacra, 
stands the church of St. Francesca Romana, 
formerly called Santa Maria Nuova (New. 
St. Mary's). It contains the tomb of the last 
of the Avignon Popes, consisting of a sarco- 
phagus. upon.a high marble pedestal, and 
its. facade ornamented with four alabaster 
columns. In the open space of the tympanum 
is to be seen his coat of arms, — six roses 
and a ribbon. The monumental figure is 
lacking, but.in iis stead, above the sarco- 
phagus is a large basrelief, representing the 
entrance of a. Pope into Rome. One sees. 
the eternal City, and from the overhanging 
clouds, the chair of St. Peter seems to be . 
let down, as though borne by angels back 
to Rome. An angel is also represented as 
hovering above. the City, bearing .the tiara , 
and the keys. The Pope is carried under a 
canopy, by senators and priests of Rome ; 
men bearing the *Flabelle' (large fans of 
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ostrich feathers) walk on either side of him, 
halbardiers, and Cardinals upon fantastically 
caparisoned horses, follow htm, as also 
many armed nobles. From out theCity gate, 
to meet the procession, Rome issues as a 
goddess, helmeted, a stream of people in 
her train. She is represented under the guise 
of Minerva. But no! the face of Rome in 
that day looked not thus; had the artist 
thought of truth in his delineation, he would 
rather have pictured her as described by 
that great contemporary Petrarch: *A widow 
with garments rent, with pale sad counten- 
ance, her look distracted, and her locks dis- 
hevelled.” For truly such did Rome seem 
to that last of the Avignon Popes,Gregory XI, 
when he made his melancholy entrance into 
the City. He embarked from Marseilles on 
the 12th of October, 1376; after severe storms 
he reached Corneto, then landed at Ostia on 
the 3rd of January 1377, and there taking 
boat up the Tiber, he reached Rome on the 
17th of January. The entrance of Gregory XI, 
is represented on a fresco painting ot the 
Sala Regia in the Vatican. 
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Rome during so many centuries, the mis- 
tress of the world, hallowed by destinies of 
humanity, had in that time of the captivity of 
the Popes in Avignon, been entirely given 
over, left to herself. Like a glittering meteor 
had the Republic of Cola di Rienzi shot a- 
cross her sky, quickly again disappearing 
amid the ruins of the Capitol. Past all recogni- 
tion was the City of the Cæsars and the 
Popes; ruined, corrupted, defaced. Grass grew 
in the very heart of Rome, catile were stalled 
in many of her churches, miserable huts 
stood amidst heaps of rubbish. The Tiber 
overflowing, had converted the whole Campus 
Martius into a swamp. The Roman population 
which in the times of the Emperors had 
been estimated at millions, had now dwindled - 
down to 20,000 souls. A decrease scarcely to 
be credited. 

The return of the Pope from France was 
a turning point in the history ot the tity, as 
well as in that of the Popes. But Gregory 
XI, died soon, at the end of March 1378, hon- 
oured and mourned by the Roman people: 
he was the last Frenchman who ever sat 
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on St. Peter's chair. They made his grave ín 
St. Maria Nuova, of which church he was 
titular Cardinal. His monument is however 
-of a later period, the work of the sculptor, 
Pietro Olivieri. It was erected by the Roman 
Senate in the year 1585, as a lasting memor- 
ial of great past events. The following inscrip- 
tion was engraved upon it. 

“To Gregory XI. of Limoges, for his 
humanity, learning, and piety, worthy of 
_all praise; to rescue Italy torn by dissensions, 
he transferred the papal see successfully 
from Avignon, where it had for so long 
:a time been exiled, to Rome, after a lapse of 
seventy years, moved to do this by divine 
inspiration, and by publie applause. This 
‘he accomplished in the seventh year of his 
pontificate. The Roman Senate in recognition 
of so great piety and wisdom, with the con- 
sent of Gregory XIII, inthe year of Redemp- 
tion 1585. 

Johannes Petrus Draco. 
Ciriacas Matthaes Consulii. 
Jo Baptista Albero, 
Thomas Bubalo de Cancellariis Prior. 
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Immediately after the death of Gregory XI, 
the famous schism occured, consequent upon 
the inimical division of the Çollege of Cardi- 
nals, into French and Italian parties, which 
division quickly spread though all countries 
and people. The Christian world was split in 
halves, each having its especial Pope, and 
assuming to be alone in the right, each cursing 
the other, and enforcing its claiin by arms. 

Urban VI, initiated these disastrous limes, 
a Neapolitan, and a Pope whose passionate 
nature turned party-spirit into fierce inhuman- 
ity. He died in the year 1389. A tomb was 
erected to him in St. Peter's, which has been 
destroyed: only the sarcophagus remains, 
which is now in the crypt, his singular 
epitaph has been preserved. 


Epitaph to Urban VI. 


—C Le 


This grave encloses the wise, righteous, and 
noble sovereign 
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Whom Naples produced, as a Pope, called 
the sixth Urban. 

Full of zeal he was, to the teachers of Faith 
a sure support. 

Great indeed was the schism, with courage 
greater resisted. 

Before so mighty a Pope did every Simonian 
tremble. 

But what boots it to proclaim on earth per- 
sistently his fame? 


Foolish and barbarous as is this inscription, 
Urban’s monument most have been fine, as 
it is represented in pictures executed before 
the destruction of the old church, for the 
modern St. Peter's. 

The monuments of Boniface IX, Tomacelli, 
(1389-1404) and of Innocent VII, Miliorati, 
(1404-1405), were also in the earlier church. 
The reign of these, and of the following 
Pope widened the schism, and embroiled 
the Council for Reform. This was the time 
of Huss, and of Savonarola, during which the 
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elements of the approaching reformatión in 
Germany began to work, while in Italy 
democracy sank crushed under the rule of 
the Tyrants and their families. 

In the Cathedral of Recanati lies Gregory xi nho 
Angelo Correr, (1406-1409) and in the church 
of the Franciscans at Bologna is buried his 
successor Alexander V,a Cardiote (1409-1410). 
In the Baptistry at Florenee John XXIII (Bal- 
dassare Cossa) was laid, the ambitious un- 
scrupulous Neapolitan, who was deposed at 
the Council of Constance after having by 
flight, evaded a bill of indictment, Three 
years was he held in close custody by the 
Palgrave of Heidelberg, until he was at last 
liberated either through the urgent entreaties 
of Cosmo dei Medici, or by payment of an 
important sum of money. He escaped to 
Florence, where to the astonishment of the 
world he threw himself at the feet of his 
successor Martin V. This latter made him 
Cardinal of Tusculum, but Cossa endured 
-his humiliation only a few months. He 
died at Florence, and there Cosmo, who was 
supposed to have inherited the great wealth 
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of the ex-Pope, caused a costly monument 
to be erected to him, with the following 
inscription: f | 

* The body of Baldassare Cossa, John XXIII, 
at one time Pope, is buried in this grave." 

This tomb is also a boundary line of a 
most significant era in the life of the people; 
as the monument of a great division in the 
church, it is also the very last to be found 
of a Pope out of Rome. 

The long schism was ended by Martin V, 
elected Pope at the Council of Constance, on 
the 12:h November, 1417, by universal consent; 
the happy herald of the re-establishment of 
the unity of the church. With him ended 
likewise the anarchical condition of the city 
of Rome, which, out of her deep degradation, 
was gradually raised to renewed splendour. 

Martin was a Roman, the first Pope of 
the famous Ghibelline family of the Colonnas, 
and therefore acceptable to the people. 
When he made his entry in September 1421, 
he like Gregory XI, found the city sunk in 
profoundest misery, destroyed by the feuds 
of the nobles, the streets so barricaded by 
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the towers of the Barons, that they were 
&lmost impassible, the churches abandoned 
er demolished, the people themselves wild 
and unruly, through indigence and bloodshed.. 
Fhe Pope restored peace and order, but the 
Romans paid dearly for his good offices, by 
the forfeiture of their republican freedom. It 
was from this time that the Senatus Popu- 
lusque Romanus, of the grey old Capitol was 
suppressed. 

Upon Martin's tomb is inscribed: Felicitas 
Temporom Suorum. His tomb is still to be 
seen in front of the high altar of the Lateran 
Church: a bronze slab upon which the Pope 
is represented in low relief. The author of 
this work was Antonio Filarete. With him 
began the Renaissance of art in Rome. 

The fifteenth century is essentially that of 
the Renaissance, and is moreover a new era 
in the Papaoy itself. Its great theological and 
theocratical tasks were completed ; with its 
system of the hierarchy, and of canonical 
rights it had spanned the whole world: it 
had overpowered the German Empire, and 
constítuted it a flef of the papal crown, and 
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had erected itself into a tribunal of justice 
for kings, as for nalions. Gradually had 
the papacy sunk from this great height, 
thoroughly weakened as it was by the exile in 
Avignon,and by the dissensions. of the Church. 
When under Martin V, its catholicity was 
surely re-established, it found itself in a fresh 
current of the soul of the world. Humanity 
. was being reformed through the awakened 
interest in the learning, and in the arts of 
Paganism, but the papacy understood fully 
the demands of the age.. As in the time of 
the Crusades, so now did it place itself at 
the head of the great movement; it played 
the part of Meecenas, and ruled the Renais- 
sance of western art and literature, until the 
great moral power was turned away from 
the Popes by the Reformation, the evangel- 
ical Renaissance. 

Eugenius IV, (Condolmieri) a Venetian 
(1431-1447) began the list of the Renaissance 
Popes. The conflict with the Council of Basle 
where the attempt was made to subject the 
Pope to the synods, filled nearly his whole 
reign. Finally Eugenins came out of the 
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struggle unquestionably victarious. The Ro- 
mans drove him away, he fled to Florence, 
it was the last flight of a Pope until Pius IX. 
Thither he transferred the Council, despite 
he. Emperor Sigismund whom he had 
crowned in Rome. Eugenius IV, saw the 
Greek Emperor, John Paleologus, at his feet, 
a fugitive in his distress, seeking protection 
from the Turks. Thus is be extolled in an 
inscription on a monument in St. Peter's, 
afterwards destroyed. 


Epitaph to Eugenias IV, 


Here lies Eugenius, fourth of his name and 
noble of heart, 

What in life he was is made known hy his 
brilliant repute. 

At his holy feet, two Ceesars prostrated them- 
selves, 

One came to him out of the West, the other 
from out of the East; 

This last to receive at his hands the sign of 
tbe Latin belief. 
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The other, that his head' might be crowned' 
with the circlet of gold. 

Lo! the Grecian example swift are thé Ar-« 
menians to follow, 

And Ethiopia likewise took oath to the. Church. 


of Rome; | 

Then Syria, Araby, and Indies far remote 
peoples; 

Great indeed was it all, but greater the soul 
of the Pope. 


Even then, when just ready, with powerful 
well-ordered fleet 

Against the Turks to embark, sullen Death 
struck him down, 

The empty honours of the world had he 
always despised,and oft said, 

Here in the well trodden dust make: me a 
lowly grave, 

Yet this would not Francis, a scion of his 
house allow, 

Whom, with the scarlet hat the deceased 
had adorned. 

No! mindful of favours received, he caused, 
to be proudly upreared, 

This Greek work on which thou now look'st 
with eyes of amaze. 
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The altered spirit of the times is already 
to be noted in this boastful epitaph. Not- 
withstanding, Eugenius’ monument in St. 
Peter’s was destroyed. To-day however 
may still be found in Rome, in the small 
church of San Salvatore in Lauro, the follow- 
ing inscription to the same Pope. “Venice 
gave him birth, and Rome made him ruler 
of the City and of the world: May God in 
like manner grant him the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

To the niemory of Eugenius IV. 

The best and noblest of Popes. 

Powerful in peace, in war for the king- 
dom of Christ indefatigable, patient under 
injury, a friend to the clergy, and liberal 
to the learned, he bridled and broke the ob- 
stinate opposition of the Council of Basle, 
which threatened the might of the Roman 
papacy, by the council convened in Florence, 
where Paleologus recognizing Rome's su- 
premacy, threw himself humbly at his feet, 
as did many other foreigners from many 
far removed countries." 

Here the epitaph touches cautiously upon 
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the indignity put upon tlie Pope in his ex- 
pulsion, while the distich dwells upon his 
supreme rule in the City. True it is indeed, 
that Eugenius alihough he had lived long 
in exile, did at last tame the Romans through 
the iron force of ihe Patriarch John Vi- 
telleschi, that formidable Cardinal, who 
maintained his renown of a great warrior 
even beside his famous contemporaries, the 
Condottieri Fortebraccio di Montone, and 
Piccino, and Francesco Sforza. Eugenius IV, 
(for the Cardinal had won back Rome and 
the Patrimony of Peter's), testified his grat 
itude to him by one day having him treach- 
erously eut down on the bridge of St. Angelo, 
at the instigation of th& Florentines, whence 
he was carried into the castle, where he 
died. | 

The inscription to Eugenius, in San Salva- 
tore in Lauro, was placed upon his newly 
restored monument by the Canons of the 
Congregation of San Giorgio, in Alga, in 
Venice, a memento of gratitude to him as 
the founder of their order. The tomb is the 
work of the fifteenth cehtury and one of 
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the few in the Tasso-Roman style. Eugenius 
lies stretched upon & white marble sarco- 
phagus, above him is a cornice supported by 
columns. As was the usage in nearly all 
monuments of the late middle-ages, the 
Madonna is represented above the reclining 
figure, and on either side in relief, an angel 
is standing. In the delicately ornamented 
niches between the columns are introduced 
small figures of saints. The style is hard 
and mannered, and far inferior to many other 
monumental works of the fifteenth century, 
in which Rome is so rich. 

In the time of Eugenius, and of his success- 
ors there was boundless emulation on the 
part of the rich prelates, with the Popes 
themselves, in the foolish ambition to erect 
magnificent monuments, and thus to secure 
for themselves, even during their life-time a 
marble immortality. Those countless tombs 
of Bishops, Abbots, and Cardinals, that fill 
‘the courts .of cloisters, and churches in 
Rome, are for the most part of this period, 
when a new impulse, was given to art by 
the celebrated sculptor Mino da Fiesole, by 
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Paolo Romano, Antonio Filarete, Pollaiuolo, 
and by many others of like distinction. 

‘Alas! that many of the best of these mon- 
uments of that time should have perished, 
the monuments for instance of Nicholas V, 
and of Paul II, in the old church of St. Peter's. 
From the remaining fragments now in the 
crypt, one may judge still of their size, and 
of their artistic magnificence. 

With Nicholas V, of Sarzana, (1447-1455), 
the liberal encourager of Science and Art, 
the Renaissance of the century in person 
ascended the Chair of Peter. 

The Papacy had once more crushed back 
the Church's efforts at reform, which were 
growing in importance since the council of 
Constance; and lightened of this care, gave 
itself up entirely to the temporal needs of the 
epoch. It began to surround itself with pomp 
and power. The Muses, and the gods of old 
Olympus, marched into the Vatican. 

The papacy immortalized itself with won- 
drous monuments of every kind, just as 
the imperial rule of ancient Rome had done 
before it. Nicholas V, (during whose pontifi- 
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ate Byzantium fell into the possession of the 
Turks), it was, who rescued from thence 
the treasures of classical literature, and stored 
them up in Rome; who gave a fresh impulse 
io Greek studies, and drew around him 
such men as Poggio Bracciolini, Filelfo, 
Gregory of Trebizond, Nicola Perotto, Lau- 
rentius Valla, Theodore of Gaza, and Cardinal 
Bessarion. The art of prinüng also reached 
Rome the last year of his reign, and found 
& hospitable reception from the noble Mas- 
simo family. (t) 

It was also Nicholas V, who founded the 
Vatican library, by sending agents to pur- 


(1) The Latin distich at the end of the Bible be- 
longing to John Antony, Bishop of Alesia, refers to 
these first printers in Rome, whose barbarous name 
as they say, Art softened: 

Aspicis illustris lector quicumgus libellos, Si cupis 
Artificum nomina nosse ; lege, Aspera ridebis cogno- 
mins Teutona; forsan Mitiget ars music iuscia verba 
virum, Conradus Suneynheym, Arnoldus Pannartzquc; 
Magistri. 

Romae impresserunt talia multa simul. 

Petrum cum fratre Francioco Maximus, ambo hine 
operi optatam contribuere domum. 

MCDXXXI. 
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chase manuscripts into all countries. He 
conceived also the truly imperial plan of 
enlarging the Vatican Palaceinto a Pontifical 
City, or Apostolic Palatine; and of rebuilding 
St Peter’s on vaster lines, so as to make it 
the grandest shrine in the world. It was fifty 
years before Julius II, could venture to carry 
these plans into execution. Although the 
latter Pope had inherited from Nicholas V, 
such gigantic ideas, he possessed no reve- 
rence for the tomb of so meritorious a pre- 
decessor. He suffered it to be destroyed in 
pulling down old St Peter's, and thus mere 
fragments of it are preserved in the crypts 
of the Vatican, such as statues of the Apostles 
Matthew, John and James, figures of angels 
and so forth. 

The remains of this immortal friend of the 
Muses, are enclosed in a four-cornered urn 
of white marble, over which his reclining 
statue reposes. His epitaph, the last in verse 
of a Pontiff, was composed by his secretary 
Maffeo Beggio. l 
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Here rest the bones in grave of Nicholas V. 

Who gave thee, Rome, a golden century. 

Glorious in council, still more illustrious 
through his virtues, 

He cherished the wise, wiser than these es- 
pecially, 

He healed the world,sick and erring in Schism. 

He restored manners, built walls and temples; 

Gave to Siena’s altars her blessed Bernardino. 

When he celebrated the holy year of Jubilee, 

Frederick’s brow, and his consort’s he crown- 
ed with the golden circle. 

Gave through firm provision, order to the 
Italian country. 

Many Attic writings he caused to be translated 
into the Roman language; 

Sprinkle incense here before him in his 
consecrated tomb. 


After the death of Nicholas V, the tiara had 
almost fallen to Cardinal Bessarion, a Greek, 
8 
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and the most learned of the whole Sacred 
College (1) 

Instgad of him however, the Spaniard 
€alixtus II, the first of the Borgias, and 
uncle to Alexander VI, was elected Pope. 
He also had a fine monument in St. Peter's, 
the remains of which are in the crypt. 

More fortunate than his predecessors was 
Pius II. (Piccolomini 1458-1464), if it contributes 
to the satisfaction of the departed, to be hand- 
ed down to posterity in a towering marble 
monument of durable bronze. His tomb, at 
first erected in old St. Peter's, was afterwards - 
removed to St. Andrea della Valle, where it is 


(1) Bessarion was created Cardinal by Engenius IV, 
in 1431; he died in 1472. His grave is in the cloister of 
the SS. Apostoli, where he placed his epitaph during 
his lifetime. 

B-ssarion Episcopus Tusculanus; sancte Romane 
Eclessio Cardinalis. 

Patriarcha Constantinopolitanus, Nobili 

Greecia Ortus Oriundusque 

Sibi vivens Posuit. Anno Salutis 
MCCCLXVI- 

Later another inscription was added with the Car- 
dinal's portrxit, a fine head with long beard and 
hair, just like à philosopher. 
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still in complete preservation. We gaze upon 
it with no slight sympathy, because it belongs 
to one of the most renowned, and from his 
intellectual endowments, most remarkable 
amongst all the Popes. 

Æneas Sylvius Piccolomini was the son 
of a poor Siena nobleman, and raised his 
family to wealth and distinction. His brilliant 
talents as Poet, Courtier, and man of the 
world early won him, as a literary adven- 
turer, esteem and fame. First he became sec- 
retary to the Antipope Felix V, and am- 
bassador of the Emperor Frederick III, who 
solemnly placed the poet's laurel crown upon 
his head, and whose history Æneas Sylvius 
wrote. At the Council of Basle he had elo- 
quently defended the right of summoning 
Councils against the Popes, but afterwards 
he passed over to Eugenius the Fourth's party, 
and made his fortune as the secretary of 
tbree Pontiffs, until Callixtus, created him 
Cardinal. Succeeding the latter Pope on the 
chair of Peter, he revoked his past. 

The passionate desire of his short pontifi- 
cate was the war against the Turks; he 
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wanted to lead a crusade in person, and died 
as it were with sword in hand, in military 
enthusiasm, amidst ihe clash and noise of the 
assembling troops at Ancona. 

His monument is an architectural monstros- 
ity four storys in height. It takes up, for 
example, the entire space between two co- 
lumns in such a way, that there is room 
for a choir below it. The four storys have 
pillars on each side, and are divided by 
ledges, while an architrave oddly closes the 
whole. The height of the Tomb makes it 
impossible to distinguish the numerous reliefs 
in each compartment. The figure of the 
Pope, (small of stature and early aged 
through study and fatigue), lies on a sar- 
cophagus in the centre of the monument. The 
pilasters are also quaintly decorated with 
figures of saints in the niches. 

Vasari indicates two pupils of Paolo Ro- 
mano as architects of the monument; Ni- 
cola della Guardia, and Pietro da Todi. The 
long prose epitaph which gives a sketch of 
the Pope’s life, as now became the custom, 
fully accords in pedantry with the style of this 
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monument: — Pius II Pont. Max. a Tuscan, 
born in Siena, of the Piccolomini family, sat six 
years as Pope. Short was his pontificate, long 
his renown. 

In Mantua he held a council of the Christian 
Faith, he resisted the enemies of the Roman 
Chair within, and without Italy. Catherine of 
Siena he placed amongst the Saints of Christ. 
He abolished the Pragmatic Sanction in 
France. Ferdinand of Aragon he seated in the 
kingdom of Sicily onthis side the straits. He 
increased the power of the Church. The alum 
mines, which were than first discovered at 
Tolfa, he established. A cherisher of justice 
and religion, he was admirable as an orator. 
Going forth to the war he had declared against 
the Turks, he died at Ancona. There he had 
the armed fleet, and the Doge of Venice with 
his senate for the ailies of Christ. At the 
command of the Cardinals, he was brought 
back to Rome and here buried, where he 
had caused to be enshrined the head of the 
Apostle Andrew, brought to him from Pe- 
loponnessus. He lived 58 years, 9 months, 
27 days. ` 
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Francis, Cardinal of Siena. erecled this to 
his most blessed uncle, in 1464. 


VIII. 


The monument to Paul II, Pietro Barbo, a 
Venetian, was far more beautiful than that 
of Pius II, inasmuch as it was the especial 
handiwork of Mino di Fiesole. A large frag- 
ment of it in the form of a «Lunette,» in 
which is represented the Last Judgment, 
together with many figures of Saints as also 
of the mora] viriues, shows us how rich 
the whole must originally have been. The 
sarcophagus is four cornered in shape, and 
simpler than Paul II, would himself have 
wished it to be, for he had caused the great 
porphyry sarcophagus of Costantia, which 
is now in the Vatican Museum, to. be transport- 
ed from the chapel of that saint, near the 
church of Sant'Agnese, outside the Nomenta- 
na, Gate, to his palace of San Marco. And 
in this Sarcophagus bad be intended, to. be 
buried. 
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The inscription sets forth that this Pope 
of the ancient family of the Barbi, remark- 
able for his extraordinary natural gifts, was 
in no wise inferior to his uncle Eugenius IV. 
Paul himself was of the old family of Con- 
doimieri, which within a very short space 
of time gave three Popes to the See of 
Rome. For Angelo, the father of Eugenius IV, 
claimed as his nearest relatives the following 
Pontiffs; his brother Gregory, XII (1406-1409. 
his son Eugenius IV, (1431-1447), and his 
nephew Paul ll. (1464-1471). Pietro Balbo 
was handsome in form On coming fresh 
from the Council as Pope, be wished to take 
the name of Formosus, but the cardinals 
persuaded him that in that name might be 
found a concealed allusion to his physical 
beauty. He was much joked about his vanity, 
for he liked nothing better than to shew 
himself in processions where he towered 
high above other men; he painted, like a 
silly woman, before performing the religious 
functions, and spent large sums upon his 
personal adornment, He had sapphires, 
chrysolites, emeralds, diamonds and rubies 
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brought to him from all parts of the world, 
to adorn his mitre with which he used to 
appear before the people as the very hand- 
somest of Popes. 

Nicholas V, had with true antiquarian and 
learned enthusiasm, collected MSS. for the 
Vatican Library, while Paul with equal zeal 
collected ancient gems, medallions, and works 
of art of every kind. He first established a 
cabinet, and à museum of Antiquities in his 
palace of S. Marco. 

There is still much remaining in Rome 
that recalls this luxurious Pope, and most 
especially are we reminded of him by the 
grandiose Venetian palace, as also by the 
principal street, to which he gave the name 
of Corso, he having there instituted the 
Carnival races. He did not foster learning, 
but on the contrary persecuted and suppress- 
ed the Roman Academy, of which Pomponius 
Leetus was the head. 

His suecessor Sixtus IV. della Rovere, 
(1471-1484) begins the line of Popes, who 
had nothing priestly about them, save their 
dress. They sought for temporal power by 
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the most shameless nieans. The Papacy 
became a tyranny. | 

Their reigns were filled with crafty con- 
Spiracies and wars against neighbouring 
states. It was the time of the great struggle 
between Venice, Milan, and the Florentine 
Republic, between Naples, and countless 
other principaliies for the ascendancy of 
power in Italy, and this by continual change 
of politics, by centuple alliances, and con- 
Spiracies, together with an inextricable la- 
byrinth of negotiations and designs, in the 
midst of all of which the suecessor of St. Peter 
ever sailed with the wind, casting out his 
net to catch whatever came to hand. 

Who does not know the story of the con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi, in Florence, of which 
Sixtus IV, was the instigator. This same 
Pope inaugurated the tradition of Vatican 
nepotism. It was he, who first endowed a 
nephew, Girolamo Riario, with a principality, 
with Imola and Forli The Borgias later, 
pursued his political aims with diabolic art. 
Julius II, son of a brother of Sixtus IV, 
nevertheless, while he was yet cardinal, 
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erected a monument to this terrible unele, 
It stood formerly in St. Peter's in the Cappella 
del Coro, but now is in the Chapel of the 
Holy Sacrament, It consists of a sepulchral 
slab of bronze, the work of Antonio Polla- 
juola, a Florentine, and ‘dates back io the 
year 1493. On the sides of the base are 
allegorical figures; upon the top lies aé full 
length that of the Pope. Female figures re- 
presenting, Arithmetic, Astponomy, Dialeetus. 
Rhetoric, Grammar, Perspective and Musie, 
Geometry, Philosophy and Theology, all in 
relief surround the Pope. Sixtus was indeed 
a learned Franciscan, the friend of Bessarion, 
and had been an instructor in one after 
another, of the six most famous universities 
of Italy; these allegorical figures, most fitting 
for a professor, have however nothing to 
do with our idea of a Pope. The half naked, 
lank and singularly affected forms seem 
@ven more inconsistent, owing to the arbir 
trary choice of altribute. For instance what 
could be more out of keeping than Theology 
represented as a female, who like the heath- 
en goddess Diana, carries on her shoulder 
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a quiver full of arrows, as though instead 
of presiding over the Fathers of the Church, 
and its dogmas, she were about to go forth 
on a deer hunt in the forest. The artist's 
extraordinary association of ideas in this 
representation is an unrevealed secret. Even 
Winkelman himself, who originated such 
extravagant theories with regard to the re- 
lation of allegory to art, and busied himself 
so industriously in the discovery of new Al- 
legories, stood completely mystified before 
this figure of Theology with her arrows. 
Looking at the monument of Sixtus IV. we 
are notso much surprised at the introduction 
of allegorical figures for the first ime in 
such works, it had become necessary for 
the monuments of popes, whose being and 
action rested upon a moral basis, by the 
mingling of Christian and heathen thought. 
The figure of the Pope with its most ex- 
pressive head, protruding chin, and eagle- 
like nose is tbe best part of this curious 
work of art, to the production of which Pol- 
lajuolo gave ten years. | 
This same artist also executed the bronze 
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monument to Innocent VIII, Cibo, (1484-1492) 
a Genoese. It is in St. Peter's, built into one 
. ofthe pilasters near the Cappella del Coro, 
raised high above the pavement. The 
Pope reposes upon a bronze sarcophagus, 
which rests upon brackets. Above this mo- 
nument he is again represented as in life, 
seated upon a throne, his right hand raised 
in the aet of blessing, and holding in the 
left, the point of the sacred spear, which the 
Sultan Bajazes sent him as a present. On 
either side, in niches of the pilaster, stand 
the theological and cardinal virtues, Faith, 
Love, and Hope. Strength, Justice, Temper- 
ance, and Prudence. The inscription describes 
Innocent as the steadfast defender of the 
peace of Italy, and speaks of the wonderful 
discovery of the new world in his time. 
Beauti‘ul and ingenious, also often elevated 
and wilty,as were the epigrams of the mo- 
numents of the Popes of the middle ages, 
how meagre and meaningless on the con- 
irary, are those on the tombs of the later 
Popes, as for instance of Pius II. and of 
Innocent VIII, who died on the very thresh- 
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old as it were of so grand an epoch. Thirty 
years before the election of the latter, Con- 
stanünople had fallen into the hands of the 
Ottoman, but that which Christendom lost 
in the east, she quickly regained in the west, 
Innocent lived to see the conquest of Gra- 
nada by Ferdinand of Aragon. Then there 
grew up among the Latin peoples, a Spanish 
Portuguese branch, with a great religious 
vigour, that won for the church new victor- 
ies and new worlds. Ferdinand had insti- 
tuted the terrible inquisition; and Innocent 
saw the stake fired afresh, even as his pre- 
decessor, third of the name, had seen it dur- 
ing the war against the Albigenses. Later on 
the order of the Jésuits was destined to a- 
rise from this glowing zeal of faith, to combat 
the retormation of that German monk, born 
but a few months before this same Innocent 
VIII,ascended the papal throne. What marvel- 
lous events preparing themselves! What 
struggles and losses, such as he never dream- 
ed of! He recognized only the world-wide 
vietory of the Catholic faith. Bartolomeo Diaz 
had already discovered the Cape of Good 
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Hope. The way to the Indies was opened. 
The pope still looked upon himself as the 
sovereign of the whole world,and in this view 
bestowed upon John II, of Portugal, all 
lands already discovered in Africa, or that 
might yet be discovered. Then — he died — 
a poor old man, spiritless, without strength 
of will. On the 26th July, 1492, only eight 
- days later, his bold compatriot sailed out of 
the Port of Palos, across the broad seas to 
discover another world. 

Alexander VI, Borgia, (1492-1502) in the 
estimation of those, who like to express a 
whole epoch, by a single name, that of Bor- 
gia, doubly terrible through both father and 
son, has become a sinonym for infamy, as 
was that of Tiberius, in Rome’s imperial 
time. It casts upon the papacy, and upon 
Italy the very darkest shadow. just at the 
period of the rising of a clear bright light 
to shine upon mankind. Columbus and Luther 
were the compensating opposites. 

This Pope, Alexander VI, can never be 
considered otherwise than as & representa- 
tive man of his day, a day of criminal self- 
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which nothing was held sacred except the 
ends and aims ofegotism, and nothing more 
honorable than the art by which to attain 
them. The spectacle of such passions pro- 
duces the deeper interest, in proportion as 
the scene upon which they are enacted is 
narrower, but to the philosophical mind do 
they thus appear the more despicable. The 
wars between Julius Ceesar and Octavius, for 
the mastery of the world, were important be- 
cause ofthe great destinies of nations involved 
therein; the attempts of a Cæsar Borgia only 
excite a smile. When we consider what an 
«Inferno» of crime was set on foot, in order 
to snatch and patch together a little kingdom 
out of a few small Italian states. - 

His end did not correspond to his terrible 
career. He found an honorable soldier's 
death, in the service of his brother-in-law 
the king of Navarre. 

His vicious father died by poison, which 
he had caused to be prepared for some 
Cardinal, that is, if this tradition be more 
than a mere fable. During all his life bound- 
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less good fortune followed him. Nature had 
gifted him with majestic beauty as well as 
with a keen intelligence. It was not so much 
the mere desire for power that led him into 
crime, as love for his natural children. His 
reign wrought general ruin, it became a 
very curse to Italy, which he successively 
Offered as a prize to France, and to Spain; 
and in like manner was it a malediction to 
the Church, which his pontificate so signally 
disgraced. The penalty was not lacking. 
True, Savonarola’s work had been stifled in 
the flames, but Luther already lived, and no 
Pope was ever able to blot out his great 
work. 

With what moral virtues could the tomb 
of Alexander VI, be adorned. Theology 
might also there be represented as Diana 
with her quiver, or as Venus perhaps! or 
even as Locusta, the famous poisoner. To 
the Borgia Pope no monument was ever 
erected, not so much as a grave was award- 
ed to him. Julius II, his next, but one, success- 
or, and formerly his enemy, ordered Kis 
remains to be removed from the Vatican 
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vaults, to the church of S. Giacomo degli 
Spagnuoli, and when this church fell into 
decay, the remains were once more trans- 
ferred to another national church, of the 
Spaniards, Santa Maria di Monserrato. There 
they still lie unburied in the sacristy, in a 
wooden coffin, together with those of Calis- 
tus III. Upon the lid is to be seen this in- 
scription in Spanish. 

« The bones of two Popes are enclosed in 
this chest, those of Calistus, and those of 
Alexander VI. They were both Spaniards.» 

The sarcophagus which to this day is 
shewn as that of Alexander, in the Vatican 
vaults, belongs to his uncle Calistus III, 
whose figure is represented stretched at 
full length on the cover. 

Borgia's successor was a Piecolomini, 
Pius III, son of a sister of Eneas Sylvias. 
He reigned twenty four days only, and died 
in 1503. His monument is to be found in 
Sant'Andrea della Valle, opposite to that of 
his uncle; it is in thesame style, and execut- 
ed by the same artist. It was the last mo- 
nument ever put up in the old. church of 
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St Peter, whence it was taken to Sant'Andrea 
della Valle. For it was the successor of 
Pius IIT, who had the old St. Peter's pulled 
down, and this successor was Julius II. 
When Michael Angelo had cómpleted the 
bronze statue of Julius II, for Bologna, the 
Pope asked him if the up-lifted right hand was 
intended te express the act of giving a bless- 
ing, or of sending down a curse; The dis- 
creet arist quickly answered «It is to warn 
the Bolognese to be wise.» Michael Angelo 
asked if he should put a book in the left 
hand. «No» exclaimed the Pope «give me a 
sword. I am no schoolman.» In the hand of 
a Pope, who as a grey haired old man of 
seventy six, had entered the breach of the 
conquered Mirandola, the Gospels wére quite 
out of place. 

Theshepherd, who should have fed Christ's 


flock, thus laid aside the crook, and grasped 
the sword. This bold brave Pope has been 
wonderfully admired, and itis not extraordin- 
ary, for he possessed indeed remarkable 
qualities both as a statesman, and a ruler, 
and was one of the prominent charac. 
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ters among the important men of this rich 
epoch. 

Considered as a priest, one must frankly 
confess that he also was but a caricature of 
his holy office, a representative of the selfish- 
ness, of the ambition, and of the profanest 
worldliness of the demoralized church. As 
Cardinal, thoroughly initiated in all the vices 
of his day, he was first an enemy of Alex- 
ander VI, then for a long period the confed- 
erate of Ceesar Borgia, though on perfectly 
egotistical grounds, and thus alas! the most 
zealous advocate for the entrance of Charles 
VIII, with his army into Italy, which so 
ruined his native land. He never had any 
moral grounds for his hatred of the Borgias, 
he did not regard worldly events from any 
such stand-point. It was policy alone that 
guided, and influeneed him. Later, he tried 
to drive the French out of Italy, but had 
to call the Spaniards to his aid in doing this. 
Bologna, Piacenza, Parma, Reggio and Ur- 
bino, he added to the possessions of the 
Church, and founded anew the Pontifieal 
States, himself their sovereign ruler. This 
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was his greatest claim to fame in the eyes 
of those who thought that it appertained to 
the office of a Pope, to conquer and reign 
over other lands than his own. The Julian 
*states of the church, today belong to it no 
more, but it is fortunate for the memory of 
Julius II, that there still exist other claims 
to its perpetuation. His name is indissolubly 
attached to the great work of the Renais- 
sance, of which he was the very main spring. 
Julius Il, owes it to the immortal renown 
of Raphael, and of Micheel Angelo, that he 
yet lives to us; Raphael painted his portrait, 
and we cannot but look with admiration upon 
the figure of this Pope, in the fresco of the 
Heliodoras, where he appears so sublime, 
borne into the Temple upon his chair; look- 
ing down so severely upon the overthrown 
robbers, that one can scarcely decide whether 
the celestial horseman, all aflame with indigna- 
tion, or the calm silent Pope, be the cause of the 
panic of fear,to the desecrators of the Temple. 
As an allegory, it signifies the ejection of the 
enemy from the papal dominions, and this inter- 
pretation is a most important one for Julius Il. 
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It is to be remarked that for several cen- 
turies before him, no Pope had worn a beard. 
It was fitting that he should he the first to 
adopt this sign of manly vigour. Francis I, 
Charles V, and their courtiers followed his 
example, and although the immediate suce 
cessors of Julius appear again without the 
beard, yet Clement VII, continued the custom 
in allowing his beard to grow, as a sign of 
mourning, after the plundering of Rome by l 
Bourbon's mercenaries. Down to the eight- 
eenth century we notice that his successors 
are represented on their monuments with 
beards. But these are not apostòlic, ihat lend 
an air of patriarcal dignity to the head; we 
rather gaze with amazement upon the count- 
enance of these holy Fathers, who look down 
upon us with so warlike an expression, more 
like a Wallenstein or a Tilly, with their long 
and fierce moustaches. In the time of Henry 
IV, and of the Thirty Years' War, all the 
Popes looked like Field Marshals, or Gener- 
als of Cavalry. Julius II, wore a full patri- 
archal, apostolic beard. 
This ambitious creator of the papacy, ac- 
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cording to the monarchical spirit of his age, 
also wished, like a second Augustus, to 
glorify his own acts. He carried out the idea 
of Nicholas V, « Rome should become his 
monument.» For the realizing of this thought 
he found the aid that he needed in Bramante's, 
and in Raphaels genius, but more than all, 
in that of Michael Angelo. Saint Peter's, the 
corner stone of which he himself laid, the 
frescoes of the Sistine Chapel, the loggia of 
Bramante, and the stanze of Raphael, all form : 
. Julius II's, imperishable monuments. 

But we have to do with his tomb only. 
The fashioning of this was, during the life-time 
of Julius II, confided to Michael Angelo. 
The plan fully expressed the ambitious 
spirit of the Pope, and that it was not 
carried out according to the original design, 
is a great loss to Art. One can imagine . 
what such a monument, the work of Michael 
Angelo's hand, would have been. Its height, 
eighteen feet, its breadth twelve, and more 
than thirty statues to be introduced, among 
others those of Moses, of Peter and Paul, 
of Rachel and Leah, the Arts and the Pro- 
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- vinces represented as captives, and further- . 
more the figures of Heaven, and of Earth 
supporting the sarcophagus of the Pope.... a 
truly titanic conception. The death of Julius II, 
in the year 1518, made the carrying of it out 
impossible; and only after protracted ne- 
gotiations between Michael Angelo, and the 
Duke of Urbino, (the Pope's heir) which 
were carried on by Paul III, was an agree- 
ment arrived at, to reduce the original plan 
of the monument to its present form. This 
monument so well known by the world-wide 
fame of its statue of Moses, is the most sub- 
lime of all the papal tombs, in that it was 
the creation of Michael Angelo's genius. It 
stands in the church of San Pietro in Vincoli, 
‘of which Julius was titular Cardinal. One 
loses sight of everything defective in the 
figures, as well as in the architecture, in 
looking at the Moses, which so magnificently 
triumphs over all. This highest achievement 
of art, since the days of the Greeks, seems 
to be the very embodiment of Michael 
Angelo' s genius. 

The figure of Moses is seated in the 
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central niche of the monument. The long 
beard flowing down to the waist, the fore- 
head with its protruding horns, thə deep 
setting of the eyes, that glow from beneath 
the brow, as from out of ihe midst of a 
burning bush, all lend to the countenanee 
a terrible majesty of anger, as of a being 
drunken with fire. Everything in this statue, 
whether negative or positive, is alike awe 
inspiring. -Could it rise up, it would seem 
to pronounce laws, that no human mind 
might grasp; and these laws would be all 
destroying, rather than life-giving. His voice, 
like that of the Homeric gods, would he too 
overwhelmingly powerful for human ear 
to hearken to. A shadow of melancholy re- 
fiected from the brow, touches the eyes, and 
softens in some degree the stern expression. 
But even this trait is more useful than mov- 
ing. The Greeks would scarcely have been 
willing to accept such a statue, and would 
have seriously blamed the artist, who had 
been unable to breathe & sentiment of peace 
into this gigantic figure. It is indeed an orig- 
inal expression of an utterly unapproachable 
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been placed as a Jupiter Ammon, in the 
niche of some colossal Temple; so little how- 
ever is itin harmony with the monument, that 
this seems' to be but a miserable framing 
for it. 

On either side of the Moses, stand the 
Dantesque figures of active, and contempla- 
tive life, Leah and Rachel, these are also by 
Michael Angelo, and the Rachel especially 
has the robust character of his female forms; 
the statues on the upper part of the monu- 
ment are after his designs. The sybil and 
prophet were modelled by his best scholar 
Raphael of Montelupo, butthey seem without 
artistic merit; the upper part of the monu- 
menl is*glaringly at variance with the lower. 
The Pope is there represented as reclining 
upon a small sarcophagus, a very insignifi- 
cant figure. He dwindles down to appear an 
entirely unessential ornament of his own 
monument. Apart from this, the conception 
is in itself most extraordinary; he is not re- 
presented as other Popes usually are, dead. 
but awake, he supports his crowned and 
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bended head upon his hand, and looks down 
upon the Moses. This figure of the Pope 
himself, is altogether most unsatisfactory; the 
artist (Marco del Bosco) is perhaps the less 
to be condemned, because his work is crush- 
ed by the statue of Moses. The Virgin and 
Child that terminate the monument are better. 
This group is by Scherano da Settignano. 
And thus this tomb,or rather cenotaph, of 
the famous Pope, is worthy of him only, for 
the sake of the principal figure. Julius him- 
self lies in St. Peter's, near his uncle Sixtus IV. 

In looking upon the statue of Moses; with 
its. bold proportions, its flowing beard, its 
massive drapery falling in heavy folds from 
the knees, the whole sculpture of Rome in 
the seventeenth century is before ns. We 
behold all the papal monuments and other 
works of the exaggerated genius of Bernini, 
Ruscini, Le Gros etc, in this one.This strange 
crowd of melancholy grandiose creations, 
seems to spring forth from beneath the 
feet of the Moses. 


 loó 
IX. 


The tomb of Leo X Medici, (1513-1521). 
should also be looked upon as the mon- 
ument of Italy s Golden Age, so closely is 
that period connected with the names of Me- 
dici, and of Leo, even as was the time of 
Horace, inseparably associated with those of 
Meecenas, and Augustus. Neither a Moses, 
nor Leah, and Rachel, would have been fitting 
for the tomb of Leo; statues of Apollo, and 
the Muses would in every way have seemed 
more appropriate, for beneath his magic 
wand the gods of Greece sprang again into 
life; the papacy, wholly secularized, was 
under Alexander VI, tyrannical, under Julius 
II, kingly, but under the son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, it became sybaritish. In the free- 
dom of emancipatéd thought, and in the ca- 
pacity for luxurious enjoyment, amid the 
decay of morals and customs, the flowers 
of art budded and bloomed. Posterity, while 
condemning the vices of the Popes, should 
remember to be grateful to their eesthetic, 
though pagan tendency, for that they poured 
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out upon mankind that life-giving stream of 
beauty, without which the other half of cul- 
ture would have perished, through the sober 
spirit of the Reformation. 

Giovanni Medici was born Dec. 11, 1475, 
in Florence, and was from his very cradle 
destined by his father to become Pope. In 
his seventh year he received the tonsure, 
and in his thirteenth, the Cardinal's hat. At 
the age of thirtyeight he ascended the chair 
of the Holy See, as Leo X. While Cardinal 
legate he was made prisoner at the battle of 
Ravenna, and later, on the occasion of taking 
possession of the church of St John Lateran, 
he rode the identical white horse, that he 
had ridden in the fight. 

The pagan spirit of the age was most evi- 
dent in the ceremonies, and processions of 
his coronalion. The City glittered with trium- 
phal arches, altars, tapestries, and garlands of 
flowers, as also with pictures and síatues 
placed in the streets, and squares. It seemed 
indeed as though Leo, were entering 
Athens, and not Rome. A triumpbal arch at 
the bridge of St. Peter's bore this inscription: 
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« Cypris held erst her kingdom, later Mars 
reigned, but now Pallas Athene rules the 
World.» 

Thus was a Pope greeted then, for it was 
remembered of Leo that he had first paid 
homage to Venus, then to Mars, and fi- 
nally worshipped at Minerva's shrine. Others, 
and perhaps with more justice, interpreted 
this inscription, as refering to the reigns of 
Alexander VI, and of Julius II, and to the 
beginning of that of Leo, but in order that 
Venus might not be wholly excluded from 
the papal devotion, a statue of the goddess 
"was erected near that same triumphal arch 
with the following inscription. 

Mars was, Pallas is, but I Cypris. abide rorover, 

Leo X, delighted in all that was gay and 
spiritual, in music and poetry, in the Fine 
Arts and in Platonic philosophy. The opera 
had its origin in his day. The first Italian 
tragedy, Trissino's Sophonis, was perform- 
ed in his presence. That brilliant period 
which also produced the enchanting Ariosto, 
gave birth to a host of talents, which com- 
pleting each other in theiP union, have 
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rarely met together in such manner, at any 
one period of human existence. When 
Raphael appeared at Leo's Court, which was 
essentially his element; (as was that of Julius 
II, Michael Angelo’s), he drew after him a 
train of artists who were welcomed at the 
Vatican, by a crowd of poets and learned 
men. There were Bembo, Sadoleto, Bibbiano, 
Novogero, Tebaldeo, Accolti. and many others. 
Raphael has painted nearly all of them; 
wandering through his Stanze how vividly 
do they remind us of that reign of the Graces, 
and of an unfettered Humanity. What can 
better express the spirit of the Papacy under . 
Julius, and Leo, than the picture of the Dis- 
pute, in the Vatican, the conceptions of The- 
ology and the Sacraments, which here, stand 
in naive equality, facing the School of 
pagan Athens; there, the Parnassus with 
Apollo discoursing upon his violin, to the 
listening Muses and Poets. The combination 
of Paganism and Christianity in that time 
was Startling and peculiar. Erasmus, in a 
publie speech likened Pope Julius to Jove, 
and the Passion of our Lord to the fates of 
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Socrates and Iphigenia. It was quite a usual 
custom, to substitute Jupiter for God, Escu- 
lapius for Christ, Diana for Mary, and so on. 
Even in the Churches and in the funeral 
monuments, this mixture of Paganism and 
Christianity asserted itself. 

The portrait of Leo X, painted by Raphael 
several times, is the direct antithesis to that 
of tbe manly Julius II. His head is remark- 
ably large; his beardless countenance ex- 
presses effeminacy and sensuality: the glance 
is intelligent and kindly, the mouth as though 
created for witty and friendly speech; the 
hand, which he was fond of adorning with 
jewels, soft and sensuous, the expression of 
the features one of quiet self-possession with- 
out effort, mild, full of kindness. Leo enjoyed 
the splendour of his existence with Hellenic 
zest; he died on hearing the joyful news of 
the taking of Milan by his Imperial allies, 
still in the fulness of his vigour, and did 
not live to see the Papacy, which he himself 
had profaned, sorely defeated by the Re- 
formation, but he discerned it looming on 
the horizon. . 
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The mind ^f this Epicurean blunted to the 
most important responsibilities of the church; 
did notindeed seize (he meaning of the sud- 
den spiritual movement in Germany. His 
luxurious pomp, especially his love of build- 
ing, (the fund for the building of St. Petor's, 
swelled by the sale of indulgences in Ger- 
many), was a lever for Luther's Reforma- 
tion. | 

In the choir of Santa Maria sopra Miner- 
va stands the tomb of Leo X. Even this 
accidental connexion of the names of Maria 
and Minerva, which reminds us of the histor- 
ical blending of Christianity and Paganism 
in,Rome, seems, as though especially intend- 
ed for this Pope. But this Monument expresses 
neither his character, nor his epoch, It is of 
large proportions, and contains much insigni- 
ficant sculpture. It was designed by Antonio 
da Sangallo, and a considerable portion of 
it was executed by Baccio Bandinelli. A fa- 
gade of four Corinthian columns supporting 
a pediment with representations ‘in relief, 
surrounds the niche in which Leo X, sits 
upon a pedestal, the keys in his left hand, 
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and his right hand raised to bless. This 
manner of representing the Popes upon their 
monuments, in the act of blessing, we shall 
henceforward frequently meet with. Itseems 
to be derived from Byzantine mosaics, which 
usually represent Christ enthroned, and in 
the atlitude of blessing. To thus represent 
his successors was a natural idea; for in 
this solemn act was centred the whole 
strength of their spiritual dealings, casting 
the adoring and receiving nations upon their 
knees. In order to form a truly grand im- 
pression of all this; one should see the Pope 
on Easter Sunday, distributing his blessing 
from the lofty loggia of St Peter's, as he, 
borne upon his chair of state, his head crown- 
ed with the tiara, enveloped in a cloud of 
white robes, appears like a supernatural 
being from Heaven itself. In the superstitious 
Middle-Ages, this sight must have been indeed 
an overpowering one. But when all these 
Papal effigies are represented in one and 
the same fashion, their recurrence becomes 
monotonous and wearisome. The statue of 
Leo is a mediocre work by Raphael of Mon- 

10 
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telupo, and no less insignificant are the fig- 
^ ures of Peter and Paul in the niches on 
either side. At the foot of this monument, 
lies the memorial slab, of his gifted friend 
Bembo. 

Another monument, another Pope, another 
period. 

After Leo the tenth's carnival of flowers, 
and melody, comes a dumb and haggard Lent. 

Here begins Adrian Vl, who was Florente 
of Utrecht, a pious melancholy professor from 
the gloomy city of Lowen, and previously 
the tutor of Charles V. >° 

The son of a ship's carpenter, he was not 
like Leo X, educated in the school of wealth, 
but in that of privation. No more artists nor 
learned men, were to be seen at the Vatican. 
Nor music nor *sonette," nor platonic dialogue 
résounded there, no brush was touched, no 
stroke of the chisel heard. Adrian prayed and 
worked; he said *I will not adorn priests with 
churches, but churches with priests." When 
he want abroad, he was surrounded not by 
' poets, artists, and savants, but by beggars 
and cripples; he blessed them and gave them 
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alms in abundance, This time of penitence 
for sin-laden Rome, lasted but a year, for 
Adrian died on the Mth of September, 1523. 
Hated by the Roman courtiers; and mocked 
by their satires, for having undertaken, face 
to face with the Reformation, to cleanse the 
Curia from abuses and vices; he had been 
deeply unhappy. 

Therefore the following plaint may be read 
upon his tomb... 

Proh Dolu! Quantum Refut in Quae 
Tempora Cujuscue Virtus Incitad. 

Alas! How much depends upon the time 
when Virtue lives. - 

Adrian the VI, was the last German, and 
also the last foreigner,who occupied the throne 
of Peter. Several Germans had done so before 
him, and almost all had striven for the 
bettering of the churcb. Adrian's tomb 
stands in the Austrian church of Santa 
Maria dell'Anima. It was erected by William 
Enkefort. (the only Cardinal of his creation) 
in the choir, where it faces the magnificent 
monument of Duke Charles Frederick of 
Cleves. 
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This monument of a pope who despised 
art and luxury, and condemned the statues 
of the Greeks as idols, is, strange to say, 
more artistic than that of Leo X, the Medici 
himself. The design was made by the gifted 
Baldassare Peruzzi, the statues are by Michael 
Angelo, Sanesi, and Tribolo and worthy of 
the highest admiration. As usual in such 
monuments, the architecture represents a 
facade, but the manner of portraying the 
Pope reminds us, in its character, of the 
Middle-Ages. He half reclines sleeping, upon 
the símple marble sarcophagus. His face 
(Adrian had been of great beauty) deeply 
sunken and full of care. Above him, in the 
lunette, Mary, with the Child, appears between 
Peter and Paul. The four Cardinal Virtues 
occupy niches; Temperance holds a chain, 
Valour a branch of oak, and is accompanied 
by a lion. Justice has an ostrich at her side, 
while Wisdom bears the mirror and the 
serpent 

These figures are very carefully executed; 
below the sarcophagus, a large bas-relief 
represents the Pope's entry into Rome. He 
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sits on horseback, in the costume of a cardinal, 
and behind him rile cardinals, the Senator 
of Rome kneels before him doing homage; 
the genius of Rome issues forth from the 
gate to greet him, a Cypris, beautifully adorn- 
ed by one of his predecessors, and now 
perhaps ill-disposed to do homagetothesevere 
Flemming. The mixture of pagan ideas shows 
itself here also, for the Tiber in the corner - 
is represented as a river god, with an urn, 
and thus the pious pedant could not prevent 
the spirit of pagan times from elinging to 
his grave. - 

And now the spirit of the Medicis again 
ascended the. throne, in Clement VII, .(1523- 
1534. The son of that Julian who lost his 
life in Florence, ihrough the conspiracy of 
the Pazzi. But his cousin saw other days 
than those of Leo: he was as unfortun- 
ate, as Leo had been fortunate. The 
deluge broke over priest-ridden Rome. Clem- 
ent hoped, with the help of France, to 
free Haly from the power of the Emperor, 
but Charles V, rudely rent the web of in- 
trigues of this weak Medici, and never did 
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a Pope receive a more cruel chastisement 
from an emperor, Charles sent his army 
against Rome, under the command of 
Bourbon, and Frundsberg. From his place 
of refuge in the Castle of St. Angelo, Clem- 
ent, on the 6th of May, 1527, witnessed, 
as did once Gregory VII, the storming of 
the city, which the effeminate Romans un- 
resistingly yielded up to the furious merce- 
naries of the emperor. He saw the sacking 
of Rome, a more terrible devastation than 
was ever worked by Vandals, and Saracens, 
and the unrestrained mockery of the Papacy, 
by those Lutheran lands-knechis, who bore 
an effigy of the Pope seated upon an ass to 
the Vatican, and dragged cardinals captive 
through the streets, with brutal ill-treatment. 
This catastrophe dealt a death-blow to the 
political and moral authority of the Pope: 
before the eyes of the Apostle Peter, his 
prestige had been violated, and his world- 
encircling power done away with. The un- 
happy Clement remained for seven months 
in the Castle of St. Angelo, and when at 
last, he was free to leave it, he, was destin- 
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ed to experience still greater loss and misery, 
for he then witnessed the desertion of Eng- . 
land from the Romish faith, and died 
mourning for the church, which he left in 
ruins. 

His tomb stands in that same Santa Maria 
Sopra Minerva, where is also that of 
Leo X; which it faces. It is upon the same 
plan, by Sangallo, and erected with the same 
mediocrity. So we have here fortune and 
misfortune, in almost immediate succession, 
representing the two aspects of the con- 
tradictions of life. The sympathy awakened 
by the fate of Clement VII, is certainly dim- 
inished by the recollection that through this 
weak and awkward follower of the princi- 
ples of Machiavelli's « Del Principe,» the su- 
perb Florentine republie, the city of his birth, 
was cheated of her liberty, and delivered up 
to the tyranny of the Medici bastards. a 

But few paces separate one tomb from 
the other, time measures them by spans 
only, and Popes do not reign long, for they 
enter upon their career of fame, at a period 
of life when man, according to the law of 
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natute, is preparing to die. For this reason 
the following ceremony at a Pope' corona- 
tion is the most signiflcant: he is approach- 
ed by & priest bearing in one hand. a rod 
crowned with a bunch of tow, and in the 
other, a taper with which he lighis the tow 
saying, «Sic transit gloria mundi» Another 
says «Sancte Pater non habebis annos Petri.» 
The legendary reign of the Apostle as first 
bishop of Rome, extended over twentyfive 
years. The average of greatness then is 
now diminished, as we witness the hasty 
iransference of the triple crown by death, 
from one grey head to anotber. 

Again we stand before a papal tomb in 
St’ Peter's, the beautiful monument of Paul III, 
Farnese, (1534-1549), the master-piece of Gu- 
glielmo della Porta. In a niche of the principal 
tribune, to the left of the altar sits, above a 
sarcophagus, the bronze figure of Paul, a dig- 
nified old man, with à bearded countenance, 
bowed down as if in deep thought, Before the 
sarcophagus, half reclining, half sitting, are 
Wisdom and Justice, an aged, and a youthful 
female figure in marble; the former holds 
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the fasces, the latter a mirror. In both we re- 
cognize the type of Micheel Angelo's vigorous 
art. They remind us of the figures of Day 
and Night, upon the tombs of the Medici, in 
Florence. That of Wisdom is the portrait of 
the Pope's mother, Giovannella Gaetano of 
Sermoneta, of the line of Boniface VIII. Justice 
is supposed to represent the sister of Paul 
IIl, the beautiful Giulia Farnese, mistress of 
Alexander VI, to whom Paul owed his rise 
in the Church. Both statues were originally 
nude, until Bernini clothed them with tin 
draperies, which now entirely spoil their 
effect. The voluptuous form of the youthful 
Justice, must have given rise to scandal. 
Formerly the monument of Paul III, was 
adorned with two other symbolical figures, 
Mercy, and Abundance, now preserved in a 
hall of the Farnese palace. The monument 
was erected in the old basilica, in the year 
1562, and placed in the new Church in 1574, 
on the spot where the statue of Saint Veronica 
now stands. Not until 1629, was it removed 
to its present position, and as it was neces- 
sary to adapt it toa niche, the two figures 
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on the pedestal, were discarded for want of 
room. 

This finest of all the Papal monuments in 
St Peter's, cost 24,000 Roman scudi, which 
were paid out of the papal treasury. But this 
latter was notalways paymaster for such 
out-lays; the immediate successors of a Pope, 
were very seldom willing to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory, as it lay in the charac- 
ter of a papal election, that the successor 
should be as a rule, chosen from the oppo- 
siie party, and consequently an enemy to his 
predecessor, Therefore were these monu- 
ments mostly erected by the cardinals of a 
Pope's creation, or by his own nephews. 

Paul III, was the first Roman, who since 
Martn V, — a space of one hundred and 
three years, had attained to papal honours; 
he was a scholar of Pomponius Laetus, 
learned and classically educated, gay and 
witty in his conversation. His boundless 
ambition and nepotism recalled. the worst 
periods of the Borgia reign, in which his 
— dissipated youth had been passed. He endow- 
ed his natural son Pierluigi (a moral monster 
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Parma, which he raised to the dignity of a 
duchy, and scarcely did he note the crimes 
of his bastard; crimes so great that they 
still fill us with horror. For his grandson 
Ottavio, he obtained the hand of Margaret, 
the natural daughter of Charles V; she was 
afterwards regent of the Netherlands. We 
are still reminded of this marriage by the 
Palazzo, and by the Villa Madama, both of 
which came into Margaret's possession, when 
Paul so illegally: seized the Medici property 
in Rome. Of the Pope himself we are remind- 
ed by that most splendid of Roman palaces, 
which he built while yet a Cardinal. The 
celebrated Farnesina, too, bought by him in 
the year 1586, keeps fresh the memory of 
his family, which "played so important a part 
in the history of Italy, of Spain, and of the 
Netherlands, and which isalsoas intimately 
connected with the annals of Art, as is that 
of the Medici. How energetically Paul III, 
forwarded the building of St Peter's,by Michael 
Angelo, who completed the fresco of the 
Last Judgment under his reign, is sufficiently 
well known. 
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This brilliant prince of the Church died 
in the height of enjoyment of his splendour, 
beloved by the people, and with the satisfied 
ambition of having founded a princely house, 
but his nephews caused him sorrow enough; 
Pierluigi fell à victim to the assassin, and 
Ottavio rose in rebellion against him. This 
brought the old man of eighty-one to his 
grave. : 

With Paul III, the classic period of the 
Popes came to an end. What dark powers 
were already matured during his reign in 
the womb of Time! He saw them ripening, 
but only half realized them, and realizing, re- 
mained indifferent to them. New Orders had 
already arisen; Gaetano da Thiene, and Gio- 
vanni Pietro da Caraffa, had founded in 1514, 
that of the Theatines; Ignatius Loyola had 
originated his company of Jesus, which was 
sanctioned in 1542. The zelot Caraffa, and 
Alvarez da Tolede, both Dominicans, had 
wrung from Paul, the Bull of the twentieth 
of July, 1542, by which the Inquisition was 
established; and in the year 1543, the Cen. 
sorship was instituted. Jews and heretics 
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were soon to be burned at the stake before 
the church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, 
that beautiful resting place of Leo X, and of 
Bembo, both of whom offly smiled, when in 
some moment of humorous wit, God, the 
immortality of the soul, and Christianity were 
denied. Is it for this that Paul Farnese, the 
pupil of Pomponius, the life-loving Pope, fed 
with Attic wisdom, looks upon us so thought- 
fully, his fine head bent down as Guglielmo 
della Porta has represented him? 

We now come upon two gaps in the line 
of papal monuments. For Julius II, del Monte, 
who was pope for five years, and Marcellus II, 
Cervini, who bore the burden of the triple 
crown for twenty two days only, have no 
monuments. Their unimportant reigns were 
a pause between the old time and the new, 
a calm before the thunderstorm. 


X. 


In the chapel of the Dominican church of 
Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, built by Cardinal 
Olivieri Caraffa in honour of St Thomas 
Aquinas, and adorned with paintings by 
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Filippo Lippi, we find the monument of a 
Pope, who enlists afl our interest. Above a 
` sarcophagus of yellow marble is seated his 
effigy, the right hahd raised to bless or curse, 
the left, holding the keys of St. Peter. The 
face is thin and sunken, with sharp iron-hard 
features, a true Dominican face. It is shaded 
by a thin beard.The eyes are deep set in their 
Sockets, the furrows in cheek and brow, and 
around the determined imperious mouth, are 
not so much the lines of age, as traces ofa 
spirit full of the wild violence, and burning 
energy of a fanatic soul born to dominate. 
It penetrated things as well as men, with 
the fire ofits will, breathing forth an atmos- 
phere which made all tremble with passion, 
or with fear. Even the terrible Alba, who 
flinched before none, confessed, after appear- 
ing in the presence of this Pope in Rome, 
‘that he had never feared a human face, 
as he had feared that of this old man. 
This face that looks down upon us in marble, 
is that of Paul IV, of the Neapolitan family 
of Caraffa He it was who inspired the 
Catholic Church with that energy, which 
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enabled it not only to resist the Reformation, 
but to penetrate victoriously into the very 
Tiearts of the reformed countries. He imbued 
it with an enthusiasm, such as could only 
be likened to that of Dominic, and Francis, 
in the thirteenth century. The inquisition, 
the torture chambers, the Autos da Fe, the 
censorship were all his works; from him 
the order of Jesus drew support, and receiv- 
ed advancement, to him Loyola and Xavier 
turned from the first, men filled with the 
same gloomy fire of combat, as were the 
Spaniards Cortez, and Pizzaro, in another 
sphere of heroic energy. The papacy had 
lost its supremacy in the spiritual world, 
through the great division caused by the 
Reformation. It had become but a portion of 
the vast whole, like the protestant church. 
Seeing itself in this strait, it gathered itself 
together, cast out all the inimica) elements, 
proclaimed martial law in its camp, fortified 
itself in a new discipline, and then burst 
forth, armed for attack, with newly invented 
weapons, with a freshly designed order of 
battle, and a revised plan of conduct. Whatever 
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the Company of Jesus may have been, it 
will always remain a remarkable develop- 
ment of the human intellect, inasmuch as i? 
first constituted the idea of a society of the 
mighiest proportions, a society animated by 
a distinct, though very simple principle, but 
which embraced the whole world, and drew 
within the circle ofits calculations, all human 
talents and tendencies. This universal mag- 
netism and power of connection, made the 
order so powerful. Ubiquity and mystery 
withal made it so terrible. Later it was 
opposed by free-masonry, in like manner 
established upon the principle of human 
brotherhood, but the central point was lack- 
ing in this great circle, the defined acting 
principle failed it, “and therefore it remained 
visionary, and only In a humanitarian sense 
of the word, citizenship. 

Thus with Paul IV, a passionate combative- 
ness began to appear in the Church, which 
in its turn, clothed itself, drunk with victory, 
in a dazzling garment. Every splendour with 
which Julius,and Leo, had decked the worldly 
manifestation of their dower was now lavish- 
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ed upon the spiritual. The magnificence of 
the Ritual was not for the ruler, but for the 
Church itself, and its triumphs. 
Subsequently Rome was transformed into 
the City of Sixtus V, where antiquity itself, 
once triumphant under Leo X,over the spirit 
of Christianity, was in its turn conquered; 
where the cross crowned Egyptian obelisks, 
and where statues of the apostles Peter, and 
Paul were set up on the columns of Trajan, 
and of Marcus Aurelius. 

Paul IV, built neither colonnades nor log- 
gias, nor picture galleries, but a dungeon 
with walls and towers, and confined therein 
his aversion, the Jews. When he died in the 
fifth year of his pontificate, and at the age 
of eighty-three; (1559) the infuriated Roman 
people rose, sacked the palace of the Inqui- 
sition, attempted to set fire to the Domenican 
convent of the Minerva, and destroyed the 
statues of the hated Pope. A Jew was seen 
to place abovethe tiara on the statue of Paul 
at the Capitol, the yellow hat of infamy, which 
Paul had constrained the Jews to wear as 
a badge of degradation. 

11 
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The inscription upon the tomb runs; 

*Jesus Christ, the hope and the life of 

the beautiful. 

To Paul IV, Caraffa, the Pontifex Maximus, 
peerless in eloquence, learning, and wisdom, 
glorious in innocence, generosity and magna- 
nimity; the inexorable judge of crime, the 
most zealous champion of the Catholic faith, 
this monument of gratitude and piety was 
raised by Pius V. He lived eighty-three years, 
one month and twenty days, and died on the 
fourteenth of August, 1559, in the fifth year 
of his pontificate.” 

The tomb was designed by Pirro Ligorio, 
the figure of the Pope, was sculptured by 
Giacomo and Tommaso Casignola; itis with- 
out artistic merit. 

A simple memorial tablet at the high altar 
of Santa Maria degli Angeli, constitutes all- 
the monument to Pius IV, Gian Angelo Me- 
dici, a Milanese (1559-1560). He was a worldly 
man and of jovial temperament. An amus- 
ing anecdote is related in connection with 
him before he was elected Pope. Once, in 
the days of Paul IV, some cardinals were 
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met together at a banquet, during which a 
handsome boy improvised to the accompan- 
iment of his lyre..Cardinal Alessandro Far- 
nese beckoned to him jestingly, and handing 
him a wreath, bade him crown with it that 
Cardinal whom he believed destined to be 
Pope. Without hesitation he placed the wreath 
upon the head of Angelo Medici. The boy 
-with the lyre was himself later invested with 
the scarlet robes, for he was Silvio Anto- 
niano. 

But even under Pius IV, the progressive 
movement in the church continued, for Carlo 
Borromeo, a saintly man, was that Pope's 
nephew. The guilty nephews of Paul IV, 
the Caraffas, came to a tragic end. Pius took 
into consideration neither their rank, nor the 
memory of his predecessor. The fate of the 
Duke of Palliano, who with true Roman 
coolness, had caused his own wife to be 
executed, spread a panic among the nobles. 
He himself was executed in the Castle of 
Sant'Angelo, and the Cardinal Carlo Caraffa 
shared his fate. From that time the position ` 
of nepotism was entirely altered. Nephews 
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of Popes were endowed no longer with 
principalities; thenceforth they only founded 
wealthy and important families, who have 
adorned Rome with their villas, and palaces. 

The council of Trent came to its close 
under Pius IV; the Church was organized 
'anew in all its departments. 

. We must now proceed to Santa Maria 
Maggiore, where we have seen no papal 
monument since Nicholas IV. 

Here on the right, and on the left, stand 
two domed chapels in the form of a Greek 
cross, and closely resembling each other. In 
both, reigns a bewildering lavishness of paint- 
ing, of Corinthian columns, with gilded cap- 
ilals, and of incrustations of every description 
of precious marble covering floor and walls. 
In the one chapel as in the other, two vast 
monuments similar in design cover the late- 
ral walls; in each we find a Pope seated 
in the act of giving the benediction, and op- 
posite to him another Pope in the attitude of 
prayer. These monuments extend over the 
` walls like a tapestry spread out. At the same 
time they answer the purpose of decoration, 
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inasmuch as their sculptures, their columns 
of verde antico, their friezes, and pediments, 
are wrought into the architecture of the 
chapels. Everything inward and spiritual, all 
freshness offeeling is here entirely lost trace 
of. Nothing remains but the empty brilliant 
show of splendour ofthe worship, and of 
Jesuilical pomp, with which the Roman 
Church envelops itself,in conscious opposi- 
tion to Protestantism. The soul-less condition 
of its existence, is nowhere better to be re- 
cognized, than in the monuments of these 
chapels. 

Sixtus V, built the one called the chapel 
ofthe “Presepio” (Holy Cradle). There 
seated upon a monument is the figure of a 
Pope, the aureole of sanctity upon his head. 
It is Pius V, Ghislieri (1566-1572), he who 
completed the ecclesiastical reforms that — 
the fanatical Caraffa had begun. This Pope 
witnessed the beginning of the bloody re- 
ligious wars in France, and in the Nether- 
lands; he saw the victory of Lepanto, and 
soon after his death occurred the massacre 
of the Huguenots, on the night of the feast 
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of St Bartholomew, which was celebrated 
in Rome with enthusiastic thanksgiving to 
God. Like soft rays of glory, or perhaps like 
bloody réflections; do those terrors and these 
victories glitter around the head of the pious 
Dominican, who: oftentimes: was seen walk- 
ing in processions bare-headed' and bare- 
footed. 

His magnificent monument is notin har- 
mony with his ascetic ways; it has nothing 
to do' with him personally, but rather with ` 
the. triumphs of the Catholic Church over 
heretics and unbelievers. The monunient is 
flanked by four columns which support an 
entablature, in the central niche is the figure 
of the Pope séated. In reliefs om either side, 
events of his life are represented. In the 
upper compartment are two more reliefs, 
the fifth, which represents the coronation of 
the Pope, completes the whole. Beside 
these there are the statues of Peter Martyr, 
and of St Domenic in niches. 

The figure of Pius V, an emaciated monk 
of shadowy appearance, is seated wpon a 
sarcophagus in the act of blessing — on the 
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front of the. sarcophagus itself, he is again 
to be. seen lying at full length, a relief in 
bronze gilt. This is the work of Leonardo 
da Sarzano, who was more successful in 
the. statue of Nicholas IV. The reliefs are 
by several different artists, some. of them 
by the Flemmings, Nieholas of Arras and 
Egidius; in them all the pictorial principle is 
pre-eminent,- perspective, foreshortening and 
the high relief of the figures. They prove 
to us how seulpture in the beginning ofthe 
sixteenth century was the servant of paint- 
ing, and how it degenerated into the 
mechanical cleverness of a conventional 
style of relief. But the historical interest of 
these sculptures is attraciive, as they record 
important events. 

One of these reliefs represents the battle of 
Lepanto; the inscription proclaims that Marc’- 
Antonio Colonna was the comander of the 
papal fleet, that 30,000 Turks were killed, 
that 10,000 were taken prisoners, that 30 
triremes were sunk, 180 captured, and 15,000 
Christian slaves liberated. 

How are the times changed! When Tasso. 
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wrote his great poem breathing enmity to 
the Turk, when the Moslem suffered that 
severe defeat, no one dreamed that the day 
would come when the Catholic Church would 
desire earnestly to see these same Turks 
saved, and sustained in their possession of 
Constantinople. That day has arrived. The 
old Madonna in the Church of Santa Maria 
del Popolo, in Rome, is the deadly enemy of 
her sister in Kiew, who formerly escaped 
from the Mosque of Sophia, and took refuge 
in Russia. 

Whoever has visited the Colonna Palace 
in the same city, must remember a large 
painting in the reception hall, among the 
portraits of that celebrated race ; it represents 
the sea-fight of Lepanto in all its details. The 
Pope had this same battle painted in the 
Aula Regia of the Vatican. 

In another relief Pius V, is seen giving 
the banner to that same famous Colonna ; 
in a third he gives the staff of command 
into the hands of Sforza, duke of Santa Fiora. 
Sforza was the leader of the troops which 
‘the Pope sent to aid Charles IX, against the 
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Huguenots. A battle, in the war with the 
Protestants, is also represented. The inscrip- 
tion tell us that Pius subdued the heretic, 
re-established France, and hung up the tro- 
phies of war in the Basilica of the Lateran. 
In the treatment of all these subjects, we 
recognize that the church now appears before 
us as militant, and triumphant. 


XI. 


The successor of Pius V, was Gregory 
XII, Ugo Boncompagni, a learned jurist of 
a noble Bolognese family. He reigned from 
1572, to 1585. The Spirit by which he was 
animated speaks in many institutions which 
he founded for the propagation of the Catholic 
faith. He established twentythree colleges; 
among those in Rome were the Germanicum, 
Britannicum and Romanum — the Colleges 
Neophytorum, Grecorum, and Maronitoram; 
the remaining ones he founded in various 
other countries. As his coat of arms bore 
a winged dragon, this emblem was ingeni- 
ously introduced upon the medal coined in 
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his honour in allusion to the myth of Tripto- 
lemus; a dragon draws a car laden with sacks, 
from which ears of corn escape; the inscrip- 
tion runs: Semina: deseríes. terria. 

The introduction of the new calendar has 
immortalized Gregory's name. It. was a work 
worthy of Rome, the metropolis of the world. 
The memorable event is represented in a 
bas-relief upon his tomb, in which the astron- 
omer presents the calender to the Pope 
while a globe stands near him. The monu- 
ment was erected in St. Peter's to Gregory 
XIII, by the Cardinal Boncompagni, only in 
the. year 1723. It is the. work of the: talented 
Camillo Rusconi, not free from a certain 
theatrical effect, yet not wanting in grace. 
The marble sarcophagus stands upon a 
base. Wisdom, personified as Minerva with 
helmet and. shield, draws. aside a drapery 
from the sarcophagus, disclosing the above 
mentioned bas-relief, and on the other side 
is Faith with the Bible, and a tablet. bearing 
the word: Nooi opera ejus et fidem. The 
Pope is seated above the sarcophagus, in 
the aet of blessing. A grand dignifled old 
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man, Gregory XIII, reached the age of 
eighty-four years. | 

Now wecome to the tomb of Sixtus V, 
(Peretti). Ifany monument can arrest the be- 
holder's attention, it is surely this one of the 
remarkable man, who in his youth was a 
swineherd, in his old age reigned over 
princes and nations, and who filled Rome 
with so many edifices, that his name rings 
there in the ear of the traveller like an oft 
repeated echo. We marvel at the fabulous 
fortune that raised a Napoleon to the imper- 
ial throne, but if in the history of secular 
sovereigns, such strange destinies seem a 
matter of lawless chance, they arein no 
wise surprising in the history of the Popes, 
for they are in accordance with the spirit 
of Christianity, which eleets not the person 
but the spirit. 

Felix Peretti pastured his father's swine 
in Montalto, and the youth studied by the 
feeble light of a shrine to the Madonna, For 
remarkable men, a drop ot knowledge be- 
comes an ocean,and the passing gleam of | 
an isolated thought, that leaves common 
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minds as poor as it found them, strikes the 
former as & heavenly inspiration. 

As a Franciscan, he spread enthusiasm 
in Rome by his Lenten sermons, in the 
church of the Santi Apostoli. He was made 
Bishop of Fermo, then a Cardinal in Rome, 
where he lived very modestly. He owned a 
vineyard by the wall.of Servius Tullius, and 
. there, still in our day, ere the quiet wilder- 
ness of ruins on the Esquiline, gave place to 
the new and ugly streets, stood enclosed by 
a circle of gloomy cypresses, a colossal 
figure of Minerva, like a lonely symbol of 
vanished Rome. The coat of arms upon its 
pedestal, a lion holding three pears in its 
claws, shews it to have been placed there 
by Felix Peretti. These arms, and the live- 
oak of the house of Rovere, are more fre- 
quently to be met with in Rome, than are 
others of older Popes. 

Felix became Pope in the year 1585. He 
occupied the chair of St Peter but five years, 
yet this short time sufficed for the greatest 
lover of building among all the princes of 
the Church, to renew Rome. What Julius, 
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and Leo, had been in the classical period of 
the papacy, such was Sixtus V, in the time 
of the political and ecclesiastical restoration, 
He grasped it with his vast common sense, 
completed it, and made Rome its monument. 
. His tomb, in the same chapel of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, in which lies Pius V, re- 
minds us in various ways of what he was, 
a Latin character such as Marius, as rude 
and unbending of will,as forbidding, as vio- 
lent and pitiless, but full of daring projects— 
as if born a monarch. Among the flve bas- 
reliefs upon his monument, the style of which 
closely resembles that of Pius V, belonging 
as it does to the same period, the one to 
the right of the figure of the Pope, espe- 
cially strikes us. In the foreground we see 
the figures of Peace and War, in the middle 
distance, and back-ground, battle-scenes and 
men grasping heads by the hair, in Turk- 
ish fashion. Upon early Christian sarco- 
phagi may be seen the youthful Saviour; 
Peter and Paul, gracious angel forms. the 
Virgin, and the holy martyrs, or the patri- 
archs; and later on we find the allegorical 
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virtues. But the Sculpture upon this papal 
tomb represents brutal realism, the bloody 
heads of bandits held aloft by the hair, by 
. the hand of the executioner, which the Pope 
himself did not disdain to place over the 
grave,as the trophies of his life. So striking 
is the contrast between the different times 
and their artistic sensibilities. This bas-relief 
recalls the merciless severity with which 
Sixtus exterminated the bandits. 

From the days of Gregory XIII, they had 
infested Rome and the Campagna. Even 
noblemen such as Alfonso Piccolomini, and 
Roberto Malatesta played principal parts 
among them. The existence of this scourge 
was in some degree owing to the suppres- 
sion of many baronies, and to the curtailing 
of feudal rights. The other bas-reliefs 
commemorate political events such as the 
pacification of the strife between Austria, 
and Sigismund of Poland; or canonizations 
and pious endowments. Each has for a 
background some architectural piece which 
had originated with the Pope. Here is the 
obelisk of the Piazza of St. Peter's, which- 
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” iteet Fontana; there the dome finished under 
his pontificate; and the acqueduct of the 
Acqua Felice, which bears his name, and 
which of all his works was the most bene- 
ficent. And indeed on this account, has he 
richly deserved that the grateful Roman 
people should erect a bronze statue of him 
at the Capitol. The list of his works would 
be too long were we to enumerate them 
all His building was always of a practical 
character, or else contributed to the glorifi- 
cation of the faith; his mind centred upon 
the positive, did not apprehend ideal art, he 
wished to banish the Laocoon, and the Apollo 
from the Vatican, and after he had with 
merciless vandalism, destroyed the Septizon- 
ium of Severus, he was with difficulty with- 
held from tearing down the Colosseum, and 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella. Thus did the 
cultivated spirit of Leo X, and Julius II, 
which penetrated and revived antiquity with 
human sympathy, fade before a more and 
more sober prose, that took heed only of 
the exigencies of the present. l 
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Sixtus the fortunate, esteemed and feared 
as Pope and sovereign of the Church, died ^ 
at the age of sixty-nine, on the twenty-sev- 
enth of August 1590. His kneeling statue 
with folded hands, an excellent work by 
Basoldo, presents to us the form of an ugly, 
powerful and thick-set barbarian. The head 
is heavy and large, the nose thick, the shape 
of the face firm and massive; behind this 
broad brow lay a broader intellect, and an 
iron will. His eyes were small and vivacious, 
eyebrows thick and black, his beard long 
and white. Among the Franciscans of the 
Aracoeli, one may still see some sturdy fi- 
gure resembling him. 


XII. 


Of the three successors of Sixtus V, Ur- 
ban VII, (Gianbattista Castagno) reigned only - 
twelve days; Gregory XIV, Sfondrato, but 
ten months, and Innocent IX, Facchinetti, 
but sixty days. Old and feeble, they ascended 
the throne but to die. Urban has a large 
. monumenti in Santa Maria Sopra Minerva. It 
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is by Ambrogio Buonvicini, and in the usual 
conventional style. The second Pope is com- 
memorated by a simple, unadorned tomb 
in St. Peter's, and the third sleeps as quietly - 
as the others, without any especial monu- 
ment, 

But Clement VIII, Ippolito Aldobrandini, 
(1592-1605), a Florentine, a man learned in 
the law, and a powertul ruler, brings us 
again to the second chapel in Santa Maria 
Maggiore, which Paul V, Borghese, built 
with an extravagant magnificence of marble. 

There stand the monuments of these two 
Popes, perfectly corresponding to those in 
the chapel of Sixtus V. The figure of Clem- 
ent VIII, that of a man with a fine strong 
head, and vigorous beard, sits in the niche, 
in the act of blessing. The bas-reliefs refer 
to his acts, especially to the peace concluded 
between France and Spain, and to the taking 
possesion of Ferrara, which beautiful duchy 
he seized from Don Cesar, the heir of Al- 
fonso II. C'ement VIII, also built the Palazzo 
Nuovo of the Vatican. 

Opposite to this monument stands that of 
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Paul V, Camillo Borghese, (1605-1621) a Ro- 
man. Like Sixtus V, he is represented kneel- 
ing, a truly Herculean figure, with a powerfuI 
head, set upon à neck expressing at once 
pride, violence, and sensuality. He was the 
first Pope, who like Henry IV, wore his 
beard cavaliór fashion. He lived to see the 
progress of the Thirty Years war, up to the 
battle of the White Mountain, (near Prague.) 
This round massive countenance redundant 
with strength, well accords with the passion- 
ale and haughty ‘character of Paul, who 
was filled with ihe sense of the Majesty of 
his own sovereignty. Who does not know 
of the strife with Venice, and of the task, 
whieh his far superior adversary, Paolo 
Sarpi, carried out with unflinching couraget 
The bas-reliefs upon the monument re- 
present the reception of the ambassadors 
from Congo, and Japan, the erection of 
the fortress of Ferrara, the sending into 
Hungary troops, in aid of the emperor Ru- 
dolph II, the canonization of Francesca Ro- 
mana, and of Carlo Borromeo. Under Paul V, 
was completed the greatest monument of 
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the Papacy, the church of St Peter's, which 
had been begun by Julius II. Upon the frieze 
of the facade, the name of Borghese stands 
forth as a claim to immortality. St. Peter's is 
the grand fortress of Catholicism, which the 
Popes erected against the Reformation. It 
was their last effort, the crown and comple- 
tion of Roman Catholic magnificence, for, 
from that time, the papacy sank deeper into 
impotency. The Thirty-Years war sealed 
with streams of blood, the continuance of the 
religious principle of the Reformation. The 
centre of gravity of European history was 
for-ever transferred from Rome, to the coun- 
tries beyond the Alps. 

Paul V, still lives in the family of his neph- 
ews, which later allied itself with the Bona- 
partes. His nephew, CardinalScipio Borghese, 
built the magnificent Villa outside of the Porta 
del Popolo, and purchased the large palace, 
in the city. No collection of art treasures, 
(many as were gathered together by the 
families of papal nephews since the sixteenth 
century, to the fadeless lustre of their names), 
can.be compared with that of the Borghese. 
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Palaces, Villas, riches, and titles, were now 
their inheritance, in the place of principalities, 
and Rome became populated with a new 
nobility, that had its origin in the Vatican. 
We have omitled one monument. It is that 
of Leo XI, Medici, the successor of Clement 
VIII, who wore the tiava but twenty-six days. 
It stands in St. Peter's; upon it is inscribed 
the motto; Sie Florai. This monument, con- 
ventional like all those of that period, is, how- 
ever one of the better works, and is by the 
hand of Algardi. The expression of the two 
virtues, on either side of the sarcophagus, 
Wisdom, in the form of Minerva, and Abun- 
dance, pouring gold and jewels from a cornu- 
copia, is good, and these figures surpass 
in merit similar ones on other monuments. 
Our path of death now leads us to a church 
which we have not as yet been able to visit, 
inasmuch as it owes its origin to the very time 
of which we are now speaking. It is the 
Jesuit church of Sant'Ignazio, connected with 
the Collegio Romano, a vast pile of the seven- 
teenth century, and at the same lime a re- 
markable witness to the talents of its founders; 
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. for not only does it contain many sculptures, 
and paintings executed by Jesuits, but its 
plan was,in part, designed by a member of 
the order. 

There, in a chapel by the tribune, stands 
the tomb of Gregory XV, Ludovisi, (1621- 
1623) a Bolognese, and the ardent promoter 
of Jesuitism. He canonized Loyola, and Xavier, 
the heroes of the order, and founded the 
greatest institute in the world, the Propaganda 
Fidae. His monument designed by Le Gros, 
and in great part executed by him, exhibits 
as strikingly the style of the seventeenth 
century, as the pomp of the rich order of 
the Jesuits. 

The Pope sits in the niche above the sar- 
cophagus, elad in magnificent waving and 
flowing robes, under a rich canopy, from 
either side of which fall draperies of varie- 
gated alabaster, with golden fringes. From 
within the folds, Genii appear. blazoning fresh 
fame from their truuipets, 

Below the sarcophagus of Gregory XV, 
stands that of his once all powerful nephew, 
the Cardinal Ludovisi. He it was who built 
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the church of Sant Ignazio, and laid out tise 
magnificent Villa. Ludovisi, so: well known 
for its treasures of Art. His name will forever 
be associated with the most beautiful head 
of Juno remaining to us from antiquity. 

We have already noticed the decadence of 
— Art in many of the papal monuments since 
thé: sixteenth century, as also: the exaggera- 
tion into monstrosity,of the style of Michael 
Angelo, and lastly have been struck here and 
there, by the merely picturesque handling of 
sculpture: This fatse direction of Art found 
at last te genius in Bernini. He domizated 
the mediocrity of his times, more thatt could 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, the weakh: of 
theirs. That century which in every kind 
of spiritual activity was imflated, and. pom- 
pous, and which distorted the human form 
itself to a disgusting earicature, gave im turn 
its inclination to Bernini's taste, In another 
period this admirable talent would. have shone 
like a star of the fiest magnitude; through 
the curse of his times, it was condemned to 
infinite degeneration. We understand the 
century by his works. 
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XIII. 


And now for the first time we stand before 
a work from Bernini's. hand, the monument 
of Urban VIII, Barberini, (1623-1644). The life 
of this artist lasted through the reigns 
of nine Popes; but he peculiarly suited 
Urban VIII, as did Raphael, Leo X; and Mi- 
chael Angelo, Julius II. All that was built by 
Urban owes its existence to Bernini, the 
fountain of the Triton, in the Piazza Barbe- 
rini, the great family palace itself, the foun- 
tain in the Piazza di Spagna, the addition to 
the Castle of Sant'Angelo, the walls of the 
city, and the colossal confessional in St. Pe- 
ters. This Pope was also an enthusiastic 
lover of building, particularly of fortifications, 
'he considered them as necessary for the 
maintenance of his power, and rule over 
Rome, and the states of the Church. 

Wholly a man of this world, he preferred 
to be king, rather than priest. To the States 
of the Church, as left by Julius II, whose 
predecessor had enlarged them, he added 
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the completion, by taking possession of the 
Duchy of Urbino, whose princely house of 
Rovere, had become extinct. 

He caused the ashes of the famous Countess 
Matilda, to be brought to Rome, and placed 
them in St Peter’s, in a tomb executed by 
Bernini. Upon the sarcophagus is represented 
the scene at Canossa. In this manner he 
protested against the Emperor Ferdinand II, 
and the double house of Hapsburg. 

His hatred of Spain and Austria, to whom, 
in the most imminent danger of Church and 
Siate, during the Thirty Year's War, he po- 
silively refused all spiritual, and secular as- 
sistance, drove him, in this way, to greatly 
facilitate the victory of the protestants. He 
rejoiced openly over the triumph of Gustavus 
Adolphus; he likened the king ofthe Swedes 
to Alexander, and lamented his early death. 
Thus the Pope, influenced by the secular 
acquiremert of the States of the Church, 
whose independence was threatened by the 
house of Hapsburg, acted in direct contradic- 
lion to his spiritual duties, and to the most 
exigent necessities of the Catholic Church. 
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Later circumstances indeed forced him into 
re-union with Austria and Spain. — 

Urban VIIT, was a humane, highly cultiv- 
ated, and talented man; but neither his 
classical learning, nor the poetical gift ofthe 
Muse, has shielded him from the eternal stain 
upon his memory, the condemnation of 
the greatest genius of his time, Galileo, by 
ihe Inquisition. From mere vanity did he 
allow this sentence to be passed, and the 
perjury of the unhappy astronomer; or 
rather indeed, was he the cause of these. 
Urban founded one of the last great families 
of papal nephews, still existing in Rome from 
that century. His youngest nephew Taddeo, 
married a daughter of the house of Colonna, 
and thus acquired its ancient family seat, 
Palestrina. The Cardinal nephew, Francesco 
collected the library, and pictures that still 
adorn the Barberini palace. 

Urban VIII, was of a vigorous frame, and 
possessed a constitulion of iron; he reigned 
twenty one years, and died at the age of 
seventy six. His monument stands in the 
tribune of St Peter's, opposite to that of 
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Paul III, and is like his, in bronze. Flanking 
the black marble sarcophagus stands Jus- 
lice with torch and sword, and Charity with 
the child, an undignified and  intolerably 
affected figure. A gilded winged skeleton 
more ridiculous than terrible, sits above the 
sarcophagus, and appears to be entering 
the name of the Pope in the book of death. 
Urban himself is seated upon a pedestal, his 
hand stretched forward in blessing, a fine 
looking man with a full beard, enveloped in 
loose robes, the folds of which he gathers 
together upon his knees; this luxuriant 
fashion of drapery was the style of that 
period. The Barberini coat of arms, bearing 
bees,crowns the whole.The family arms of the 
Popes are seldom omitted from their monu- 
ments, and generally occupy the highest point. 

The next Pope, Innocent X, Pamfili (1644- 
1655) was less remarkable for his acts, than 
for his nepotism, and the cabals raised 
ainongst, and against each other, by his 
relations. The notorious Donna Olympia 
Maldachini, his sister-in-law, ruled ihe weak 
and kindly old man. He made himself uni- 
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swarm of relatives. Allhough to him also, 
(he was exceedingly ugly) a statue at the 
Capilol was decreed by the Roman Senate, 
this. distinction was only in recognition of 
his having built the walls of Trastevere, 
and completed the second palace of the 
Capitol. He was fond of the Piazza Navona, 
and there, in the church of SantAgneme, 
which he himself built, next to the family. 
palace, in front of which he caused the fine 
. fountain by Bernini to be erected, he lies 
buried. His half figure may be seen, placed 
in an utterly meaningless manner over the 
portal. It was the som of Donna Olympia, 
Don Camillo, who built the splendid Pamfili 
palace on the Corso, and laid out the great 
Villa at the gate of San Panerazio. When 
we consider these splendours of nepotism, 
we cannot wonder that the estates of the 
Church were impoverished. 

Innocent X, who spent so lavishly upon 
his insatiate family, was destined even in 
death,to receive his just reward. The con- 
temporary accounts are too extraordinary, 
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that we should here omit to notice them. 
« After three days» (so writes one journal) 
during which the body of the Pope lay ex- 
posed in St Peter's, no one could be found 
who was willing to bury it. Donna Olympia 
was appealed to, that she should supply the 
coffin and cushion, but she made answer 
that she was a poor widow. Of the other 
relations and nephews, none raised a hand; 
the body was placed in a chamber used by 
the masons, to store away their materials. 
Out of pity one of the men put a lighted 
tallow candle at the head of the corpse, and 
on some saying that the chamber was in- 
fested with mice, that might attack the body, 
nobody could be found willing to pay for a 
watcher. After yet another day had passed, 
ihe Majordomo took compassion, and had 
a coffin of poplar wood made for the dead 
Pope, and Monsignor Segni, a canon of St 
Peter's, and once his Majordomo, and dis- 
missed by him; rendered him good for evil, 
and paid five scudi to have him buried. (1) 


(1) Novens in his life of this Pope tells us, that 
Donna Olympia came triumphantly out of the suit 
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Thus may we see that even a Pope is not 
exempt from the fate of the humblest of his 
fellow-creatures; only the common lot of in- 
gratitude in so high a place, is still more 
striking or shocking. 

We must now hasten our steps; for but 
few more memorials can attract us in a time 
when the Papacy has already lostits power 
as a factor in the world’s history. 

Here is a second monument by Bernini, 
that of Alexander VII, Chigi of Siena, (1655- 
1667), at whose order the untiring artist 
created the superb Scala Regia, and the 
grand colonnades of the piazza of St Peter's, 
thus putting the crowning touch to that 
monument of magnificence of the Papacy. 
Bernini in his extreme old age erected to 
Alexander VII, the tomb in St. Peter's, in 
which the barocco style reaches the utmost 


that the successor of Innnocent instituted against her, 
not-withstanding, deserted bv every one, she died 
miserably of the plague, in her Villa near Viterbo. 
Her life was very fully written by Ignazio Ciampi in 
his fine work entitled: a Innocent X and his Court.» 
A historv of Rome from 1644 to 1656 from recent 
documents bv Ignazio Ciampi. Rome 1878. published 
by Galeati of Imola. 
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limits of monstrosity possible to sculpture. 
Over the door leading to the saeristy, and 
issuing from behind folds of alabaster dra- 
pery, hovers a hideous gilded skeleton, 
holding an hour-glass at arms-length. Upon 
the disproportionately large pedestal stands 
a repulsive figure of Truth, her foot set 
upon a globe, together with another ‘figure 
of an affected Charity. The pope (he was 
small and graceful of figure, and a man of 
eloquence and wit), kneels upon a cushion 
with folded hands. From the niche behind, 
where they are sunk, two other virtues 
thrust forth their heads. 

We pass over the following monuments 
more rapidly; namely; that of Clement IX. 
Rospigliosi, (1667-1669) which stands in Santa 
Maria Maggiore, opposite to that of Nicholas IV, 
and executed by Ercole Ferrata, a disciple 
of Bernini; that of Clement X, Altieri, (1670- 
1676) in St Peter's, by De Rossi; and the 
monument of Innocent XI, Odescalchi, (1676- 
1689), by Stephen Monnot, after the design 
of Carlo Maratta, and to which our attention 
is attracted only by a mediocre bas-relief 
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representing the liberating of Vienna from 
the siege of the Turks. Or exceeding rich- 
ness is the bronze monument of Alexander 
VIII. Ottoboni, (1689-1691) in St Peter's, the 
work of Giuseppe Berlosi, and Angelo De 
Rossi. Marble, alabaster and gold are lavish- 
ly expended upon it, for the value of the 
materials must now compensate for the ar- 
tistic worthlessness. Alexander's head is fine 
and manly, the face full bearded, and worthy 
of the best period ofthe Papacy. He was a 
learned Venetian. 

The Neapolitan, Antonio Pignatelli, Innocent 
XII, closes the war like, inflated, and prosaic 
seventeenth century. His monument is also 
in St Peter's, executed by Filippo Valle, in 
the style of Bernini. It shews us the last 
papal countenance witha cavalier-beard; for 
from this time the pointed beard of Wallen- 
stein’s period, and the martial faces of ‘the 
Holy Fathers, disappear. 


XIV. 


The eighteenth century exhibits to:us a 
smooth-shaven face, and, by this not purely 
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accidental symbol, announces a new era, that 
of sentimentalism, and revolution; in which 
men sought to emulate * The Sorrows of 
Werther" or to resemble the * Vicar of Wake- 
fleld, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot, Robe- 
spierre, Washington, and Frederic the Great. 
This century began like a weakly young 
girl, and ended as an armed Minerva. From 
its spirit, saturated with philosophy, proceed- 
ed the most extraordinary embodiments of 
peace and war, heroes and law-givers: sages 
aud poets, musicians and sculptors, grand 
and sublime beings. This epoch was dithy- 
rambic to Humanity, struggling for light and 
freedom. It was the second renaissance of 
Philosophy. 

But mighty as were the spirits called into 
existence by that great period, in every sphere 
of human activity, it awoke no more of these 
in the papacy. Two centuries had witnessed 
its brilliancy, the thirteenth which was most 
favourable to it, and the sixteenth, which 
gave it with one hand, as much as it took 
from it, with the other. In both of these pes 
riods it wrestled powerfully with the Gérman 
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unfavourable to it; it took the crown from the 
head of Religion to set it upon that of Phil- 
osophy. That time saw the Papacy only as 
suffering ; it was the period of its agony 
and Passion. 

Clement XI, Albani, (1700-1721) was the 
first Pope of that century, a man rich in the 
years of his reign, but poor in deeds. In the 
chapel of the choir in St. Peter's, he lies” 
buried under a marble slab, bearing a simple 
inscription. His family name already speaks 
to us of the modern times of Winckelmann. 

Innocent XIIl, Conti, (1721-1724) buried in 
St Peter's, possesses no monument; but Ben- 
edict XIII, has a very odd one, in Santa 
Maria Sopra Minerva, the work of Pietro 
Bracci. It differs fiom the usual style, only 
in so far as the Pope, a bald, aged man, 
with the fanatic face of a monk, is represented 
in fervent prayer, as though he had, in 
the midst of the sermon, fallen upon his 
knees. Benedict was the son of Ferdinand 
Orsini, Duke of Gravina; renouncing his 
birthright, he became a Dominican, and strove 

13 
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with noble ardour to recall the Church to 
its ancient virtue. He reigned from 1724, to 
1730. 

His successor Clement XII, Corsini, (1730- 
1740) is the Jast Pope buried in the Lateran, 
for there he built a magnificent chapel in 
honour of his ancestor, Si. Andrea Corsini. 
whi«h because a resting place for himsel!,and 
his family. His monument rivals in richness 
of decoration, the most splendid amongst 
those of the Popes. A Roman bath of the 
time of Agrippa, serves as his sarcophagus, 
which he removed from the hall of the 
Pantheon. Itis of the most precious porphyry, 
and of the purest form. Above it, between 
two Virtues, is the colossal statue of the 
Pope, in bronze, with gilded robes and gilded 
tiara, dazzling, but not in bad taste. 

Art was exaggerated to an entirely theat- 
rical effect in the monument of the learned 
Benedict XIV, Lambertini, (1740-1758) tbe 
work of Pietro Bracci, in St Peter's. There, 
above a portal, stands erect the great marble 
figure of the Pope, a singular, and entirely 
new slyle of representation. He stretches : 
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forth his right hand with such an affected 
movement of the whole body, that one sees 
him not as a Pope dispensing blessing, but 
as & vain actor, declaiming an effective róle. 
This is the last papal figure of the period 
of mannered Art, for the monument of his 
successor, Clement XIII, Rezzonico, (1758- 
1760), is by Canova. 

This celebrated artist unveiled it in St Pe- 
ter's, on the 4th of April, 1795, amidst the 
concourse of all Rome; and won the victory 
over the disciples of the style of Bernini. 
Canova himself disguised as an Abbé, listen- 
ing to the opinions of the beholders, might 
well be satisfied with them. The return 
of plastic art to the classic models, and 
forms, here celebraied its first triumph. 1t 
is true that Canova's earliest public work in 
Rome, was the monument of Clement XIV, 
already exhibited by him, but in this lie had 
not yet completely freed himself from ex- 
aggerations. 

The monument of Clement XIII, consists 
of a lofty marble base, through which an 
antique Doric portal leads to the vault. Upon 
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its steps, on either side, lie stretched the two 
famous lions. To the left of the simple sar- 
cophagus stands Religion, with the cross, too 
stiff and heavy a figure; the genius of Death 
leans against the right side, with a reversed 
torch, a graceful but sentimental figure, not — 
free from mannerism. The head ot this Ge- 
nius, held by Canova to be one of his finest 
works, shews the influence of the antique, 
and especially of the Apollo Belvedere, upon 
the Artist. He has represented the Pope as 
kneeling, his hands folded in prayer ; and in 
the striking countenance, has successfully ex- 
pressed a devotional feeling. When we com- 
pare this monument in St Peter's, with those 
of the seventeenth century, it gains in artistic 
merit, seeming to be separated from them 
by a wide space of time. 

Historical associations also gather round 
the tomb of Clement XIII. It was during his 
reign that the order of Jesus was at last 
arraigned before ihe tribunal of Europe. 
Thus deeply had philosophical enlightenment, 
the child of the Reformation, and the sense 
of universal citizenship, shaken the vast edifice 
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of Caraffa. It was evident 'that theory, and 
opinion, once admitted as mental elements, 
destroyed even the strongest institutions in 
the world. Upon the 3rd of February, 1769, 
the holy concistory was to pronounce judg- 
ment on the case, and the wavering Pope 
to surrender the sharpest weapon of Cathol- 
icism, at the bidding of the spirit of the times. 
He died on the eve of this momentous day, 
at the age af seventy-five. 

What he had not dared to carry out, waa 
completed by his successor, Clement XIV, 
Ganganelli, (1769-1774) a very high-minded 
man, of more refinement than strength of 
character. In his person, the humanitarian 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, seemed 
to have ascended the throne of St Peter. 
We have seen seated upon this throne her- 
oic and platonic Popes, now we find it filled 
by a philanthropist in the sense of that day. 

In the year 1774, he abolished the Order 
of Jesus. It is said that this was equivalent 
to taking poison. He soon changed in appear- 
ance, complained of inward pains and faded 
away like a shadow. 
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“I go" he said, “ to eternity, and I 
know why ". 

He died on the 22nd of September, 1771, at 
sixtynine years of age. His corpse immediate- 
ly turned black, and decomposition set in so 
rapidly that it was not possible to expose 
the body for the ceremony of kissing the 
foot. Yet he had possessed a constitution 
that promised a hundred years of life. His 
monument is in the church of the Santi 
Apostoli. 

: Here Canova leans toward the manner of 
his predecessors, for though he already dis- 
played a finer taste and purer nature, he 
appears in this work too much of a beginner. 

Temperance stands leaning by the sarco- 
phagus, and Clemency sits mourning; well 
executed but insignificant figures. Here also 
the Pope is represented in the act of bless- 
ing, enveloped in rich robes whose folds 
are more naturaly disposed, but stil not 
simple enough. 

Doubtless there is no more difficult task 
in art than the figure of à Pope; for sculp- 
ture, especially devoted to the representation 
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of the naked human body, is here forced to 
portray a figure whose character of necessity 
requires many robes. Bernini and his follow- 
ers, therefore, dealt with the papal drapery 
in most daring fashion either flinging the 
folds wildly about, or heaping them together 
on the figure, reminding us of Jove, the 
gatherer of clouds. Canova also deviated 
from the usual fashion of representing the 
right hand of the Pope in the act of blessing, 
for he has made Clement outstretch his 
hand with the gesture of a ruler. 

Possibly he adopted this movement from 
the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius af 
the Capitol; but it seems too forced and 
dictatorial, to suit the character of Ganga- 
nelli. 

For, as we look at the benevolent coun- 
tenance, we remember what manner of 
man he was — a very Joseph, the second 
amongst the Popes, and like him, and all 
others who attempt the reformation of man- 
kind through the laws of humanity, a tragic 
figure. 

But still more unfortunate than Clement XIII, 
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was his successor Pius VI, Braschi; during 
his reign took place the fearful catastrophe 
of the French revolution. 

If its predecessor, the German Reforma- 
tion, wrenched half of Europe from the 
Papacy, the Revolution broke the chains of 
the nations, and summoned them to seek a 
new life, freedom, independence, and unity. 
The rule of the Papacy was only possible 
upon the condition that Italy, internally bro- 
ken up and ruined, should remain the.slaxe 
of foreign powers. 

Pius VJ, reigned twenty years (1775-1795), 
during the course of which he saw many 
changes, and suffered much. 

He possesses no monument in St Peter's, 
his body lies inthe vault of the Vatican, and 
his heart is buried at Valence, where Nap- 
oleon erected a monument to him. Only his 
statue by Canova, kneels upon the floor of 
the confessional], and will kneel there as long 
„as St. Peter's shall stand. 

There we gaze down, over the perpetual 
Jamps into the depths, upon the darkened 
figure of this unfortunate old man. 
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Who does not know how Pius VI, in these 
days of the Franco-Roman Republic in the 
year 1798, was violently torn from the Vatican, 
how he was dragged in exile from place to 
place, and how he died in a strange land. 

He, who to-day wanders through the magnif- 
icent halls of the Museo Pio Clementino, 
scarcely thinks amid this endless wealth of 
antique statues, of the tragic fate of the two 
Popes who: placed them there for the joy of 
humanity. So ended with exile the eighteenth 
century of the Papacy. 


XV. 


But two decades are now wanting for the 
completion of the aspect of the nineteenth 
century, the great century of machinery, and 
steam, of industries and learning, unbelief 
and pessimism, of the freeing of nations, and . 
military Caesarism, of Jewish usurers, and of 
taxation, of vast capital and as vast misery. 

Poorer in genius, richer in events; poorer 
in great men, richer in the material of cul- 
ture than the eighteenth, the nineteenth cen- 
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tury is, however, on account of its marvellous 
inventions, one of the most important epochs 
of human existence. They lave quickened 
the pulse of the world to feverish rapidity. 
The world is now the possessor of thought, 
which has conquered space and time 

In its first half, our century was without 
strength or sinews. Theu the revived spirit 
of Europe arose from the lethargy of re-ac- 
tion, and from 1848, the work of three decades 
sufficed to alter the face of the political 
world. 

Questions raised by the eighteenth century 
have been in partanswered by the nineteenth. 
It has set betore us the highest ideal of per- 
sonality and humanity, rent a hundred chains, 
abolished guilds, serfdom, and slavery. 

Portions of the globe which were hitherto 
closed to us, have been explored, and opened, 
and embraced within the system of universal 
civilization. 

- The questions of long ages have now been 
decided ; Germany and Italy have established 
their independence and their unity, France 
the Republic. The dominion of the Turk in By- 
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zantium is disappearing ; in Rome the tempor- 
al power of the Churck is overthrown, and 
the helpless Papacy must choose either to 
fall with it, orto renew the lire of the appar- 
ently obsolete church through freedom of 
science and thought. 

What was once for the church the task 
of faith, namely to unite humanity in the 
Christian republic, has become the task of 
civilization. But the unchained, feverishly 
excited masses threaten the ancient reign of 
law;ancientchristianity,and human civilization, 
with an invasion of socialistic ideas, whose 
revolutionary storms will be witnessed, and 
fought through the twentieth century, be- 
fore European union can be established; 
the way to which has already been opened 
up by the nineteenth century. 

From the heavy fall, through the French 
disturbance, the suffering Papacy raised itself 
again under Pius VII, Chiaramonti (1800-1823). 
This Pope concluded the concordat with Nap- 
oleon Buonaparte. He crowned the usurper 
as Emperor. While he himself was but em- 
ployed as a political means, be, in the act of 
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consecrating the Ceesar of France, displayed 
him from the height to which he had mount- 
ed, as the genius of the new epoch, and 
revenging himself, he thrust him back into 
the commonplace. 

This was the last world-historical, though 
simply negative deed, of the Papacy. 

Pius VII, endured much, and with a digni- 
fied constancy worthy of his predecessor, 
he too was carried into exile and deprived 
of his pomp. But he returned and repaired 
the losses of the Church. By the Bull of the 
7th of August, 1814, he even restored the 
Jesuits to their rights; he also renewed the 
Inquisition. But, much as he, and his succes- 
sors profitted ty the political restoration with 
Napoleon, the old idea of the Ghibellines re- 
turned to life in the world, that the Pope 
was but a bishop and priest; the Italian na- 
tion has carried this out historically. 

Pius VII, died at the age of eighty one, in 
the palace of the Quirinal, after a reign 80 
singularly long, that only two years were 
wanting to it make equal to that of Peter. 

Thorwaldsen executed his monument ip St. 
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Peter's. It isa work of great delicacy, and 
simplicity; proclaiming the new epoch of 
art, it also proclaims the modern character 
of the Papacy, in which ihe priest and thé 
teacher again appeared. All the visible pomp 
is gone, but gone also are strength and 
world-dominating majesty. 

Overladen and pompous as were the mon- 
uments of the seventeenth century, yet the 
artists of that time had a higher conception 
of the Papacy than was possible to Canova, 
or Thorwaldsen. One might almost think the 
monument of Pius VII, too Protestant a 
one. : 

To judge the bistory of the Papacy in its 
strongest contrast we should go from Julius 
the second, and the Moses, of Michael Angelo, 
or even only from the figure of Paul the 
third, to the work of Thorwaldsen, and hre 
see Pius VII, the aged man, introspective 
and calm, sitüng upou the marble throne, his 
hand gently raised to teach. He sits thus 
upon the pedestal, with an ancient Doric fun- 
eral portal upon whose steps stand Strength 
and Faith, figures of the deepest feeling. In 
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the niches sit at either side winged genii, 
who still more weaken the character of the 
whole; they are quite too mean in conception. 
The monument is entirely unsuitable to the 
grand proportions of St Peter's. and if it 
surpasses in natural simplicity that of Canova 
to Cleinent XIII, itis far behind it in strength 
of effect. 

But we are at the end of our wanderings 
through the Hades of the Papacy, for but 
three monuments remain for us to visit. 

For Leo XII, Genga, (1823-1829) the sculptor 
Fabris has executed a monument upon 
which he has placed the Pope, a full length 
figure, and far too modern a one, standing 
above a door. 

For Pius VIII, Castiglione, (he reigned only 
one year) Tenerani has made a monument; 
over the door leading to the sacristy is the 
marble figure of the Pope kneeling in prayer, 
while behind him the Saviour sits enthron- 
ed between the two apostles; the whole is 
cold and soulless. His successor, Gregory 
XVI, Cappeilari (1831-1846) possesses a great 
monument erected to him by the Cardinals 
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of his creation, executed by Amici, and 
placed iu St. Peter's in the year 1855. 

Its architecture is after the style of Canova. 
The Pope sits upon a throne in the act of 
blessing, and his appearance is mediocre. 

Over a door next to the Chapel of the 
Choir of St Peters, is a simple sarcophagus 
of white marble, built into the wall. 

It recalls to every living Pope the terrible 
words: Memento mori; for it awaits him 
with the certainty of fate. When a Pope dies 
the white coffin opens to receive him, and 
holds him until his dead successor shall 
take his place, or until he can be laid in his 
monument, 

To day we read upon this sarcophagus, 
in large, freshly painted letters (1) 

PIUS IX. 


When the evening twillight fills the grand 
church with shadows, one almost fancies the 
white sarcophagus to be suspended in mid 


(1) Pius IX, was buried in the year 1880. in the 
basilica of San Lorenzo (fuori le mura), and at pre- 
sent (1891). the sarcophagus is empty. 

This was written by Gregorius twentyfive years ago. 
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air like that of Mahomet at Medina. For us 
it is the last milestone of a long epoch of 
the Papacy, which is now forever past. 

The dead man in this coffin was the in- 
strument of the fulfilling of the great Fate, 
the subject of the sentences of Sybils and 
Prophets. 

With him ended the temporal power of 
the Papacy, cursed, condemned and fruitless- | 
ly combated from its birth, by the Romans, 
the Italians, the German emperors, the re- 
formers, thinkers, and patriots. 

That which all the preceding Popes had 
hindered by every means in their power, 
namely the independence and unity of Italy, 
Pius IX saw accomplished. Rome became 
the capital of the Italian Monarchy. The 
princely diadem fell from the brow of Pius 
the ninth, but in his overthrow he crowned 
himself with a halo of divine infallibility. 

. Ceasing to be bea king, he caused a servile 
Senate or Council to proclaim him as the 
despot of the church. Therefore he marks 
a catastrophe in her history. Out of ambition 
and obstinacy he also delivered over the 
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spiritual Papacy to unavoidable revolutions. 
His remarkable life was so filled with con- 
tradictions, that its history might be entirely 
expressed in epigrams. | 

Like Titus he was, at first, the hope and 
joy of humanity. — Then but a fallen and 
forgotten idol. Like the magician's apprentice 
he raised the spirits of revolution — then 
vainly called upon the kings of Europe to 
deliver him from them. 

He summoned freedom, but could bear her 
presence only for a moment, — then he 
started shuddering from before her, as though 
from the Gorgon's head. 

He dreamed of the liberation of Italy, and 
the happiness ofthe human race, as did Cola 
di Rienzo — then he awakened as a fugiüve 
in the arms of a rude despot. 

He mounted the throne amidst the acclama- 
tions of his people — then he could keep 
it only with the aid of foreign troops, 

What he, as an Italian prince, had blessed, 
he as priest, must curse. 

He filled heaven with saints, and Italy with ` 
martyrs. Like a new Moses he appeared 
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before the world which looked to him for new 
‘happiness, and from Sinai he brought down 
to it, as tables of the Law, meaningless 
monkish dogmas, and the Syllabus. 

Why are many, and yet more contradictions 
‘to be found in the life of a man, full of heart 
‘and talent, full too, of love for his country? 

The answer is not difficult. 

In Pius IX, the times of the political Papacy 
‘ad reached their accomplishment, and for 
this very reason the two souls dwelling in tiie 
‘breast of every Pope, the soul of the prince, 
and that of the priest, were brought into 
sharp conflict. He died, a voluntary prisoner, 
in the Vatican where he had shut himself 
up for seven long years, during w!..ch his 
adversary sat quietly enthroned at the Quir- 
inal, congratulated by the world, and ac- 
claimed by the Italians, as he himself had 
once been there. He had seen new rulers 
and new kingdoms rise and fall, and his 
friends and foes sink into the grave. 

. In the extraordinary duration of his ponti- 
ficate, he had outlived the years of all his 
predecessors, the years of Peter, and lasuy he 
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oullived himself. It was in the year 1878, an 
eternally memorable time, Death summoned 
humanity to its sublimest theatre, the great 
Stage of the world, Rome, to a play of such 
majesty that it can never be forgotten by 
history. Death had laid one after the other 
upon the bier; in the Quirinal the first king 
of Italy; in the Vatican the last temporal - 
Pope. 

It was one of those solemn pauses in the 
clang of the battles of nations, when the 
war god Mars seems for a moment to rest 
upon a grave. There he sits clasping his 
sword.to his knee with weary hand, and 
gazes so thoughtfully at the world before 
him, which a pitiless necessity condemns to 
eternal hate and strife. Thus did the ancients 
portray Mars; “a guisa di leon quando si 
posa. " | 

In the Pantheon of Agrippa the Italians . 
laid to rest their flrst king, on the 17th of 
January. Could it have given Pius the ninth | 
satisfaction to know the usurper of his throne 
lay dead at the Quirinalt So was this granted | 
him. But, unlike Innocent the fourth, who 
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broke into endless exultation over the death 
of his great enemy Frederic the second, Pius 
the ninth, preserved a dignified priestly si- 
lence. He died only twentynine days after 
Victor Emanuel. 

On the ninth of February, his body was 
exposed in the chapel of the Sacrament in 
St Peter's, for the kissing of the foot. A strange 
chance caused it to lie opposite to the pillar, 
in whose niche stands the statue of the great 
Countess Matilda. On the ninth of February 
1878, Matilda of Tuscany saw lying at her 
feet the last sovereign of the States of the 
Church, which she had once so courageously 
defended, and endowed with such rich pos- 
sessions. On the 13th February,amidst moving 
solemnities, Pius the ninth was raised into the 
white sarcophagus, and walled up within it. 

The Catholic world will, itis believed, can- 
onize him, and certainly erect to him a 
monument in St Peter's. What a subject for 
an artist! The tomb of Pius the ninth! The 
last memorial of the political Papacy, the - 
direct contradiction to the monument of 
Julius the second, whose small greatness 
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as a new founder of the temporary papal 
power, had inspired Michel Angelo with 
such grand conceptions. 

And then the funeral inscription to Pius 
the ninth! His tragic death called forth nei- 
ther the Ode of a Manzoni, nor the epigram 
of a Bembo. Even the garrulous Pasquin 
was dumb, though from the fifteenth century 
he had dispensed his verses on the grave 
of every successive Pope. 

What will Clio write upon the tomb of Pius 
the ninth? Perhaps the sum of his human 
virtues, and human vanities? They would 
be too trivial for this Priamus of the Papacy, 
who might, with more reason than the mel- 
ancholy Roman emperor, dying, say: “Omnia 
fuit, et nil expedit." 

What race, we may ask ourselves in 
closing, wil look upon the time, and the 
monument, wherein will be laid to rest the 
last of the Popes? 

A useless, but a pardonable question, for 
human thought, as it is disposed to retrace the 
paths of history, even so anticipates the future. 

* The Papacy" — so has said the most 
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famous historian of our time" will still last - 
when a traveller from New Zealand shall 
stand upon a broken arch of London Bridge, - 
and look upon the ruins of St Paul's. 

“The Papacy,” so says an old prophecy 
ofthe twelfth century, * shall stand until the 
fall of Rome;" and when we reckon up the 
papal reigns prophesied of therein, we find 
that this fall is near at hand. 

Here are the last oracles of this prophecy, 
accompanied by the names of the Popes 
whom they concern. 


Apostolic pilgrim . . . . Pius VI 
Eagle : , , ; í ? Pius VII. 

Dog and snake . ; ; è Leo XII. 
Man of Religion . i , : Pius VIII. 
From the baths of Etruria . Gregory XVI. 
The cross from the cross (of Savoy) Pius IX. 
Light in the heavens . . Leo XIII. 
Burning fre . . . . 

Religion laid waste AIC 

Intrepid faith ES wv 3X 3 


Angelic shepherd 
Shepherd and mariner 
Flower of flowers . 
Of the balf moon . 
Of the work of the sun "EA 
Fame of the olive Wd s 
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“In the last persecution of the holy Roman 
Church shall sit Roman Peter (the second) 
who will pasture the sheep amongst many 
tribulations, and when this is ended the city 
of the seven walls wil be laid low, and the 
terrible Judge will judge his people. Amen,,’ 

The prophecy is generally attributed to 
St Malachi, an archbishop of Armagh in 
Ireland (1148), 

It is supposed by others to date from the 
time of the conclave, in the year 1590. 

It begins with Celestin the second. 

In. following the enumeration of the suc. 
cessive Popes, we find for Pius the sixth the 
prophecy. * Apostolic pilgrim, ' which has 
been considered as foretelling his journey 
to Vienna, and his exile. For Pius the ninth, 
"The cross by the cross" (the cross of Savoy). 

When Leo XIII, was elected Pope it was 
` remarked the arms of his famity bore a star, 
so that he too appeared to fulfil the propecy. 

The monk, the Venerable Bede, said a 
thousand years ago: “When falls the Colos- 
seum Rome shall fall, and when Rome falls, 
the world." - 
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Had he seen St Peter's he would surely 
have said: “When St. Peter's falls, shall 
Rome fall, when Rome falls, shall fall the 
world. " 

The Colosseum, St. Peter's, Rome, and the 
world they shall all fall at last. 
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Since the last edition of Gregorovius' “ Tombs of 
the Popes," the bones of Innocent Ill, were brought 


from Perugia to Rome, and buried by Leo XIII, in - 


St John Lateran, in a grave over one of the doors 
of the new apse, behind a very fine marble monu- 
ment. Pius the ninth's memorial chapel at S. Lorenzo 
fuori le mura, erected by the whole Catholic world, 
is a marvel of beauty and magnificence. 

. The remains of Leo XIII, now rest in the white 
marble sarcophagus over the door, next to the Chapel 
of the choir, in St Peter's. 
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LIST of the TOMBS of the POPES 


ACCORDING TO THEIR LOCALITY 


l Page 
1) AQuila. (Abruzzi). | 
Monastery of the Celestines. 
Celestine V. 0. . a. . 8 
2) Borocua. Church of the Franciscans, 
Alexander V. (no description). 
3) Ferrara. Duomo. 
Urban IlI. . : " ; à . 72 
4) FrLorence. Baptistery. 
John XXIII. . . , í . 102 
5) NaPrLEs. Church of San Gennaro. 
Innocent IV. . j . ; . 75 
6) Perucia. Duomo. 
Benedict XI. . . . . . 99 
Innocent III. 


Martin IV. i ` : i . 73 
Urban IV. 
7) Rome. 
a) S. Agnese, Piazza Navona; (over chief 
door) 
Innocent X. i ; à ; . 187 


b) S. Andrea della Valle; (nave. to left 
aud right). 
Pius H. $ ow do X 0€" xL 
Pius IL «. . . . . .129 


II 
Page 
e) SS. Apostoli. (left Mn 
Clement XIV. 005. — 5. — 198 


d) S. Francesca Romana. (right of apse). 
Gregory XI. 


e) S. Giovanni Laterano. (right nis 
Alexander III. . 70 
(front of Confessional). 
Martin V. . i : ; . 103 
(Corsini chapel) | 
Clement XIL  . : . 194 


f) Church of San [gnazio. (to right of 
tribune). 
Gregory XV. . . . .  . 181 


g) Church of S. Lorenzo fuori le mura 
(vestibule of orginal U 


Pius IX. 
h) S. Maria degli Angeli - (before high 
altar). 
Pius IV. . ‘ : ; . 162 
i) S. Maria dd (right of Pon 
Adrian VI. 3 147 


J) S. Maria Aracoeli. evens dei Aa 
Honorius IV. . 


k) S. Maria Maggiore. messe altar of 


Presepio). 

Honorius III. i å . 73 
(left of nave). 

Nicholas IV. ; ; , . 83 


(right of nave). 
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III 
Page 
Clement IX. i $ s : . 190 


be V. (Chapel 9E the Presepio) . 165 
Sixtus V. » » . 173 


(Borghese cues 
RUE VII. . ; , ; . 177 
Paul V. 6- dé 30 x ux 2178 


D S. Maria Sopra Minerva. (choir). 


\Leo X. ‘ ‘ ‘ .  . 144 
(Clement VIL . E os . 151 
(Caraffa Chapel). 
Paul VI). . | . 158 
. (Chapel in left transept). 
Benedict XIII. . . 193 
(4th chapel in right aisle). 
Urban VII. : . 176 
m) S. Maria in Trastevere. (en iid 
Innocent. JI. i ; 


n) S. Pietro in Vaticano. 
Sixtus IV. (Cappella del Sacramento) 122 
Paul II. i ; . 118 
Innocent VIII. (builtinto a pilaster). 124 
Paul III. (tribune) . ; . « 152 
Urban V. . i . 186 
(right aisle; r. and 1) 
Innocent XIL . ; i . Mi 


(Gregory XIII. . . - « + 170 
(Gregory XIV... . . .177 
iLeo XII. . . . 206 


(left aisle; l, and r.) 


IV 


Page 
Leo XI. ; " í Y . .. 180 
Innocent XI. à à . 190 


(over door of archway beyond 
left transept). 
Alexander VII . . 189 
(extreme end of left aisle, to left 
of tribune). 


Alexander VIII. i 191 
. (Cappella del Coro). ' 
(Clement XI. i . 193 
(over doorway, close to Gregorian 
chapel). 
Benedict XIV. . : . 194 
(next archway, across right tran- 
sept). 
Clement XIII. . ; So o . 195 
Pius VI. (Confessional) . : . 200 
Pius VII. . i . 205 
Pius VIII (over door, to sacristy). . 206 
Gregory XVI. . . ; < 9 20f 


o) S. Pietro in Vincoli. (right aisle). 


Julius IIl. . y : : ; . 134 ` 


p) S. Salvatore in Lauro. 


Eugenius IV... © œa  « 108 
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